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STRANGELY MARRIED. 
By Ernest BRENT, 


Author of “ Strayed Away,’’ ‘Milly Lee,” “Tohn 
Kendyake's Destiny,” &e 
_— > 
CHAPTER Iv. 
Why, you do surely know 
That since my y were bounted for a man’s 
I have loved you 
Why, it was in my flesh, my bone, and bl 
Bound in my brain, to love you! yea, and writ 
my h over ; if I would lie to you 
I doubt I could not lie. Ah, you see now! 
You know now well enough ! Swinbwrne. 

Joun LenmoreE had not expected that Mr. Dacre 
would deal with him so kindly. He had plenty of 
self-reliant power, and few things seemed impossible 
to him; but he did not shut his eyes to the fact that 
there was a wide difference between his position and 
the position of Mr. Dacre’s ward: 

Had it-not been that he possessed ‘to a large ex- 
tent the inward strength that is the very instinct of 
success, he never would have dared to aspire so 
high—he would have suppressed the passion when 
he found it growing, given it up as the hopeless 
fancy of a dreamer; but when he found that Lizzie 
loved him, the rest seemed easy. 

“I do not say, wait till you are rich,” said Mr. 
Dacre, before they parted. “I know too well the 
weariness of waiting, hoping on while youth goes 
from us and our hair grows gray. When you have a 
steady certainty of a decent income, Lizzie shall be 
your wife, To give her to you before would not be 
just to either.” 

“Will you fix the limit of that income?” asked 
John, measuring his chances before he received the 
answer. 

“Yes. When you can prove to me that the prac- 
tise of your profession for one year has brought you 
in four hundred pounds, I will be content.” 

The young man looked at him gravely and re- 
flected. Mr. Dacre was moderate in his demands ; 
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he studied the fitness of things, and knew that no- 
thing less than the sum named would provide fairly 
for a girl who had been brought up like Lizzie, in 
the quiet luxury of Thorpenden Lodge. 

“The conditions may seem hard,” said Dacre, “ but 

ou must remember that you have aimed high, John 
Tamers Miss Amory will have something like a 
fortune.” 

“JT would rather she were poor, Mr. Dacre.” 

“The sentiment is good, John; but it is merely 
sentiment—there is nothing in it. A professional 
man ought to marry a lady, but that lady ought not 
to be left entirely dependent on the exigences of his 

rofession or the chance of his life. To you, who 

ave not a shilling, the four hundred a-year may 
seem @ hard condition, but what position could you 
maintain on less ?” 

“None, certainly; and even with that, or twice 
that, Icould not give Lizzie such a home as this.” 

“Tt is not necessary that you should. When you 
arein receipt of the income stated you can begin 
very well. If Lizzie were a poor man’s child, and 

ou were a mechanic, I would say, take her at once. 

ou would have no appearances to study, and your 
six-and-thirty, or whatever number of shillings you 
might get weekly, would be sufficient for your needs ; 
but in the profession you think of entering you must 
keep a good house, if itis only in the suburbs, you 
must see society, and your wife must dress like her 
neighbours. Ido not wish to throw cold water on 
the warmth of your love, but I tell you these things 
are the true essentials to happiness. 

“ The practical essentials,” smiled Lenmore, ~ have 
thought of them, Mr. Dacre. Do not so far mis- 
take me as to think I dream, either in love or 
ambition. I have measured my strength against the 
strength of other men, and I shall not be a loser in 
the struggle.” 

“ What if Lizzie should change her mind, and You 
yours ?” 

John Lenmore’s fine gray eyes were full of the 
deep and tranquil conviction that no such change 
could come. ‘ 





“Let that be the only fear,” he said, “and I shal) 
not wear the shadow of a trouble!” 

He took leave then. He went away with courage 
in his breast, and he had not left the Lodge far behind 
when be met Lizzie, as he expected. The groom was 
certainly gifted with discretion, for no sooner did 
they meet than he saw something to study in the 
aspect of the sky. 

Miss Amory had partly suspected her guardian’s in- 
tentions, and she had suffered not a little during her 
long absence. He walked towards her with a strong 
and steady stride. She could not tell either by his 
walk or his face what there was to hope or fear; but 
when he was close Lizzie could read in his eyes the 
powerful joy of his soul. 

“Was he angry?” asked Lizzie, as he took her 
hand, “I thought he looked very steru. Did he 
speak severely ?” 

“ He spoke like the true-hearted man he is,” said 
John; “treated me with the graceful courtesy of a 
gentleman. Let the groom take your horse, and I 
will tell you all Mr. Dacre said, and I will walk by 
your side. Or, no, James shall take my horse.” 

He lifted her down, and beckoned to the groom. 

“You can follow us,” hesaid. “Miss Amory will 
walk for the present.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

James rode the horses into the lane. John Len- 
more and his companion took the footpath into the 
woods towards Glen Farm. ‘They went that way 
by the force of habit, and they had picked ont one 
of the prettiest rambles in that part of the country. 

In the friend!y shelter of the trees that edged the 
narrow footway John Lenmore drew Miss Amory to 
his breast, and a long kiss told his gladness. 

“He will let me woo you, Liz,” he said. “Woe 
may write to each other; I may come and see you ; 
and you are to be my wife when I am rich enough.” 

Miss Amory looked thoughtful over the last words. 
Womanlike, she was not given to reflections concern- 
ing money matters. She knew that when her guar- 
dian wanted money he wrote to the bank in the 
nearest town, and a genteel young man brought him 
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quite a little volume of bank-notes and lots of sove- 
reigns in canvas bags, and she had a dim idea that 
when Johu Lenmore wanted money he did the sane. 

“When you are rich enough,” she repeated. 
“ What does he mean ?” 

“The meaning is simple. I am to earn a certain 
income in a gentlemanly way. Weare to be as rich 
as we can with love and four hundred a-year, and I 
am to earn it.” 

“But I shall be rich, John. Uncle has always 
told me so.” 

“ He told me so too, and pointed to it as a reason 
why I should not be poor. Mr. Dacre remembered— 
what I did not forget—that I am the second son of a 
country gentleman who farms his own land, a man of 
comparatively low degree.” 

Lizzie only cared to think of Mr. Lenmore as 
John’s father ; had he been titled he could have been 
no more; had he been a cottager hé codld have been 
no less. 

John Lenmore told her all lis plafie for the future, 
and they did not need much telling. He was going 
to devote himself to the study 6f the law, because he 
believed the law to be a gentlémanly and lucrative 
profession. He chose it, too, because it was a profes- 
sion in which few succeeded, while many tried to 
succeed. There was, he thought, the better chance 
for one who would go is for liard work, and devote 
himself to it with a liking aud. purpose. 

“ But i it not difficult to mite money that way ?” 
asked Miss Amory, brought ely down to see the 
necessity. “ I have h talking'to Fred about 
those things, and he dves net seem to think much of 
professional men. He saps that hundreds fail whets 
ten succeed.” 

“And he says the trith, Ligzice, When a man 
makes choice as profession heélicnld ascertain how 
fat he is suited for it. Sime tiem take to literature 
and think they have but te'weitea book to be rith 
and lar for ever, never thinking of the weary 
drtidgery a writer must ge flirough before lie cau 
hope to tek even & © place. Others, whe 
have liardly an idea of a correct outline, try to enter 
the artistic world, and if they fail by their own fault 
say the age is tut prepared to receive genius. I be- 
lieve that. patient industry must win its way. A man 
cannot go on Workiig for ever without having his 
veward,” 

“ You will ne ge” id Lizzie, in a tone of quiet 
conviction. “I thiti you are one of those 
men who never fail in (” 

She did not tetw i av Mattery, He had long 
since impressed her With « s@iise 6f his powers. He 
was different from other met#j she-could not have 
explained how he was different, but the difference 
was there, 

They went on talking in a low tone, her hand on 
his arm, their hands clasped, when they came upona 
little party from Glen Fatm—William Lenmore and 
Mildred, Fred Amory and Mary. They were seen, 
and thore was no help for ‘it. 

Fred, laughing with Mury, like the great gay- 
hearted boy he sometimes was, looked suddenly and 
curiously grave. William Lenmore smiled and so 
ow hay see then cast a smile of teudef sympathy at 

oth. 

“* Rather a queer way of taking equestrian exer- 
cise,” said Fred. “They manage things very nicely, 
Mary, don’t they? Liz won't come out because she 
prefers a nde; Jack won’t stay in because he prefers 
a walk; and thus by @ singular coincidence they 
meet. See how cool they are, too.” 

They were. For a young lady and gentleman 
surprised as they had been, they bore it with remark- 
able unconcern. 

“T had better take Fred into my confidence,” 
thought Joln, as Lizzie left his arm for Mary, and 
linking his arm with Mr. Amory’s, he dropped be- 
lind the others. 

“Where did you meet Liz, Jack?” 

“ At the door of the Lodge.” 

Rem how long have things been going on in that 
style?” 

“Some time now, You are not sorry, I hope ?” 

“No—but no matter now, liowever. Things will 
settle themselves, I suppose; but I don’t know what 
Uncle Dacre will say.” 

“Then I can enlighten you,” said John, quietly. 
“T have his sanction to our engagement, and as soon 
as Iam in a suitable position, Lizzie will be my wife.” 

Fred did not appear to be so much pleased as the 
other expected; there was a constrant, not to say a 
sadness, in his manner. 

“ I shall prove myself worthy of Lizzie’s love and 
Mr. Dacre’s trust,” said Joho, rather proudiy. ** Your 
sister might have chosen # richer man, I admit; but 
i did not think you were mercenary.”’ 

“My dear fellow,” said Fred, with an accession of 
warmth Jolu thought rather too stdden, and not al- 
together real, “there is nothing T should ike better 


Shan to see you both together.’ 





“Then your manner at first was singularly un- 
happy in expressing such # feeling.” . 

“] was thinking of something else, Jack—some~ 
thing that troubled me,” 

‘You lost money, I suppose,.at the last steeple- 
chase, and your uncle does not know of it?” 

“ Not that altogether,” said Fred, colouring ;“ but 
I should like to get away from here.” 

“The better for you if youcan. You are mixed 
up with a bad lot, Fred.” 

“T don’t know; they are good fellows enough, 
and Dalrymple is a regular swell—by Jove, he elec- 
trifies the people down this part.” 

“ He electrifies a good deal of money out of their 
pockets, too, 1 think, I have heard about it, Fred. 
Things do get known, you know—that little card- 
room at the Fisherman’s Arms, the dice, the betting 
work, the wine breakfasts, the night playe “What 
would Mr. Dacre say to it ? 


“ More than IF like to hear,” said th 
asigh. cuueaitedace T : : 
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“A dangerous man to know! saiadeht. “PRs 
not made his acquaintance—-+k Rave Dever at 9 
together—and yet I am eget that yo 
companions are heavily in his debt.” ‘ 

** Most of us are, 1 believe.” 

“Ho plays, I should say, very gaily—keeps the 
wine going—amuses you with an anecdote told en 

assant as he deals or throws for a heavier stake ; 
tie leads you on, as it were, in & Way 80 graceful that 
yon could hot well refuse t follow ; he can Be sar- 
castic, Keen, brilliant: he has good nerve, ‘and he 
ig the master-spirit of your Ittle dissipated sopiety.” 

“ Every word of that is true,” said Fred, honestly; 
“though it did not strike me till you put it in that 
light.’ 

a You are in trouble and you are in pértl,” said 
Lenmore, very gravely. “ This man las made you 
a hypocrite to your guardian; madé you act a false- 
hood if you huve never spoken offe, Now, you 
ought to know Mr. Dacre thoroughly.” 

“So Ida” 

“Then you know that thé truthful eeurse is the 
best with him; let him know everything before you 
go any furtlier ; tell him what you owe, to Whom, aod 
how you lost the money; ask him to find you some- 
thing to do, give yon a moderate income; and placd 
you in the way to earn more. You have too'much 
money, and you live a life of utter idlaness, and-these 
aré the things that make the links of Satan’s fetters.” 

John Leninore spoke with the kindly gravity of an 
elder brother. He liked Fred Amory for his owt 
sake as well as for Lizzie’s'; ‘there were splendid 
points in Frederick's nature, and he was just at the 
age when for good or ill he would take the fixed im- 
préssions of his lifetime. " 

“Tf you knew how deeply you ate loved pe spear 
said J ohn, “ you would never run the risk of giving 
pain. 

“They aro fond of mé,” said Fred, with some self 
reproach. “A father could not be kinder to. me than 
Mr, Dacre is ; and little Lig too,.I believe she thinks 
there is not such a brother in the world.” 

“ And there is one who cares for you more than 
either you have mentioned,” said John Lenmore,se- 
riously, “one who loves you with almest. more than 
woman’s love.” : . 

Fred had not given up his boyish habit of blush- 
ing,.and the colour rose high in-his cheeks as he said ; 

“Who do you mean?” — 

“T mean Miss Dacre, Mildred,—and I.tell you, 
Frederick Amory, it is something to be loved by 
such a woman” 
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“Yes, Mil always was fond of me,” he said, care- 
lessly.. “* You see, we were children together.” 
».® Will -you promise me, for her sake, Fred, that 
you will never go to the Fisherman's Arms again, 
never. gamble, and drop the ce of the man 
ey meme promise—with your hand upon it.” 

“T promise,” said Fred, rather reluctantly. ‘Ti 
will be better for me, perhaps...I feel bad over it 
sometimes, and I know it isn’t right.”" 


CHAPTER V. 
I have a work yet for mine honour's sake, 
A thing to do, God wot I know not how, 
Nor how to crave it of you! Nay, by heaven, 
I will not shame myself to show it you: 
T havé not heart ! CuastTeLarp: A Tragedy. 
Hap Mr. Frederick Amory not been gifted with 
the redeeming quality of truthfulness he would have 
been in very serious danger. Mischief in some shape 
or other finds its way everywhere, as he had said, 
and mischief in the worst shape it can assume had 
fownd its way to Thorpendean. 
It had the: ult of country places. Inthe 
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+. Bor the "man who begins to gamble, and, having 


lost, keeps on in the hope-of winning back his losses, 


there is little hope. The gambler is inevitably o 
hard drinker—not a drunkard, with thick articula- 
tion, a shaking hand, and unsteady feet, but a :nan 
whose veins are always full of a false, feverish 
strength, that_ must be fed_on sti -. Drink 
beobinab ia habit as dangerous oiteds itd con- 
tinue. The man hag no time to;reflect: he shuns 
reflection. it 

Fred Amory had not yét gone to this extent. Ho 
was not his OWn master, ‘and though ‘the hand that 
governed him was an indulgent one, be knew that it 
would turn to ironrif his misdoiigs were known. 

The young man might: have gone on and fallen 
into deeper peril, but he had quite exhanstotl lis 
supply of money, and he could not ask for more with 
good grace. “Mr, Datre paid all his ‘expenses and 
allowed him two hundred a-year for the. present, 
given to him in monthly portions. in order to check 
any sadden desire for extravagance, 

On several occasions, Fred had dropped into the 
club with nearly an empty pocket and he saw a dif- 
ference in; his. reception... He was ® minor, and his 
notes of hand for debts ware: worth nothidg; « When 
he had no ready, money they could not win from 
him, and liis company. was worth si6thiug to-them- 

“ They, are a seedy, lot of  beggars;:after all,” 
thought Fred, when’ he recollected dne of these cold 
receptions. “It’s folly to think they:hav¥e a morsel 
of regard. for a: fellow for his, ovwtn sake; they like 
him best. who.can lose most. J,ewe Belton a: hun- 
dred, and he offered to buy my-horse for eighty, aud 
said he did not mind my note for the ‘odd twenty. 
I did not sep it, he, Z 

The recollection, added to his: reflestions on what 
John Lenmore had,said, determined hit, and: he re- 
solved to give up the acquaintance, He had made 
the same resolution many times before... Phere was 
no one readier at @ promise, dr bettet stocked with 
good intentions, and they came to nothing asa rule- 

This time, however, tie. goed ‘imtention ‘was car- 
ried out before it liad time to-covl. His money being 
gone he did not care to go out, and he stayed qilietly 
in playing billiards with. the girls, having > 
rubber at whist with themand Mr, Dacre in t):6 even- 
ing, and reading to them or singing. Mr, Dacre was 
pleased at the change. : ‘ 

Que evening. when the master of the Lodge hat 
been unnsually genial, Fred mustered up courage to 
tell him the trath, _They were lingering over theit 
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wine and talking of things in general, and Mr. Dacre 
was thinking with pleasure that Fred was growing 
manlier and more thoughtful. 

“ Uncle,” said Fred, taking advantage of a favour- 
able pause, “I wish you would send me out of Eng- 
land.” 

“Why, my boy?” 

“Tt’s so slow here. There is nothing todo. Iam 
getting into bad habits, that is the truth; besides, 
I feel like an idler, a dependent, and I wan. to be 
something -better. If you think I cannot manage as 
my own master, put me under someone,” 

That was fair and frank enough, and Mr. Dacre 
looked up with inward approbation, but it seemed 
to him that there must be @ strong reason for Fred’s 
desire. 

“Why have you thought of this?” he asked. 

“T have been getting into trouble. I had better 
tell the truth at once.” 

“You had certainly better tell the truth,” was the 
grave reply. “And whatis the trouble? You are 
out of money, I suppose, before you ought tobe ?” 

“ Worse.” 

“Th debt? Though I donot see how you can be in 

bt. 


“ Debts of honour, uncle. That's the whole of it.” 


Mr. Dacre’s countenance settled down into se- 


-,erity. 

« Tell me everything,” he said, briefly, and he sat 
back in his chair to listen. 

Fred, warmed by the wine and moved to despera- 
tion by the necessity, began the recital. It did not 
take long to tall, he told it in a shame-faced, care- 
less way. ’ 

“ Just a few games at cards,” he said, “ with a five- 
pound note on, and one or two afternoons at.loo, and 
a little coin on the races. All-the other fellows do 
it, and I did not like to stand out.” 

“ You lost your money ?” 

“ Well, yes, I did.” 

“How much do you owe?” 

“ There’s a hundred to Belton ; it was fifty, but we 
went double or nothing.” 

“And he won?” 

7 Yes, = won.” 

red’s heart was beginting to misgive him at bis 
guardian’s tone: Bas 

“ How much more?” 

Fred did not like to ‘say—it wasa matter over 
which he knew Mr. Dacre would be severe. He 
thonght over what he had best do, and he resolved, 
unfortunately, to-tell a fib instead of all the truth. 

‘“‘A few odd pounds to the other fellows,” lie said, 
“and fifty or so to Dalrymple.” 

“ ba two hundred pounds cover the entire ac- 
count?” 

The young man did not face his guardian's steady 
gaze as he replied : 

“ Quite.” i 


It was his first positive. untruth, and he was 
ashamed of it. Had he’ said five hundred ivstead of 
two he would not lave been very wide of the mark, 
for Dalrymple ‘was’ tore’ indulgent thab the others, 
and would take his note of hand instead of ready 
money. . i 

“Come to me in‘the library in ten minutes,” said 
Mr. Dacre, rising; and leaving his wine unfinished. 
“I will te you then what I intend to do.” 

Fred bowed respectfully. Hewas in for a‘lecture, 
and he felt that he deserved it. It was a bad sign 
for him that Mr. Dacre left his wine and chose the 
library for the interview. 

_ When the ten minutes had’ lapsed ‘Pred went, to 
join his guardian.” He had niade up his mind for the 
—— ra meng had séveral’ books opén before 

im, and a letter lay upon the ‘table. He motioned 

a to také a pre : 

am more sorry and disappointed’ than an 
with you,” he anes’ “Tf you ne my own ma 
should be moré severe than'I can be tow. I did not 
think you would ever deceive me, Fred.” 

“T am very sorry, sir.” 

_“I never thoaght you would degenerate into a 
Vice'so mean. You should have borne in mind that 
no true gentleman ever gambles, The gambler is 
— —_ a os . rascal. Ps is always the 

onied snob or the well-born profli w a, 
away his money," ©’ a a ocala 

“t had begun to think the same.” 

‘Because you were unfortunate enough to lose, aud 
Were not prepared for the day of ing. You 
have no money to meet those debts that you are po- 
lite enough to call debts of honour. I think the 
proper name for them is debts of shame.” ‘A gentle- 
man can no more afford’ to’ take another's money 
than he can afford to lose his own. ‘The gambler is 
as despicable as the drunkard; and he is rarely one 
‘aun —— other, You are listéving ?” 

red: was 
Pi cr + moos with cheeks that burned in 

“The gambler, if successful, is never respected 








out.of his own isolated set; if unsuccessful, he is 
never respected either in or out of it. The men who 
wir your money care nothing for you without your 
money. You will not find one amongst the whole 
set with a really true and generous heart. Lose all 
you,have to.lose, and then you may go home. No 
one respects—no one pities you! If you have lost 
more than you can afford, they say you are dishonour- 
able. If you ruin yourself to pay, theit epitaph on 
the living ruin is simply: ‘ More fool he!” 

‘Fred admitted the truth of this with much contri- 
tion. 

“Save the money that you spend,” replied Mr. 
Dacre, “and good men will respect you. Whether 
you make money in trade, profession, or business— 
whether you are tinker or tailor, publican or doctor, 

journalist or lawyer, if you make your income in a 
air and legitimate way, you are immeasurably above 
the monied snobs and silly, spendthrift idlers who 
bet on billiards, cards, dice, roulette. The hand of 
an honest man is soiled by contact with them,” 

“T saw my error, sir, and wished to atone for it,’ 
said Fred, gathering courage now. ‘‘Thorpendean 
is too quiet for me. 1 have no aptitude for study, as 
you know. I want an active life.” 

“ And you shall have one,” said Mr. Dacre, “‘ The 
time is come when your character must be fixed, and 
I should like to see what there is in the man who, 
when Tam gone, ought to be the guardian of his 
sister and my daughter Mildred. You shall have 
the money to pay these debts of shame. That is 
settled, and never let me hear of it again.” 

For the second time Fred regretted that ‘the had 
not told the entire truth. 

“T shall send you to the Cape,” said Mr. Dacre, 
altering his tone now the lecture was finished. ‘* You 
want a lesson in real hard work such asI had. I 
was @ poor man when I went out there, and now, I 
suppose, I have as much property as any man in the 
colouy. My agent writes to me,’’ and he referred 
to the open letter, “that his secretary is going up 
the country, and he wishes to know if IT would like 
to appoint a successor, or leave the choice to him. I 
may tell you that a colonial secretaryship to a landed 

roprietor is not a delicate-fingered sinecure. It is 
rd work, hard riding, dealing with men who 
require the argument of muscle as well as words to 
bind them. I did it for myself. Do you feel in- 
clined to do it for yourself and for me?” 

It was'a'rough blow to Fred. He had lived like 
a gentleman, and looked upon himself as Mr. Dacre’s 
heir. His proud spirit rose for one moment, and ip 
the next, reflection came. A secretaryship to 
his guardian’s agent was rather a humble position, 
but then without his guardian what was he? The 
answer was simple: Nothing. When Mr. Dacre 
married his old love, Mary Amory, she was on 
the verge of want. Her children, but for that 
marriage, would have been dependent on the charity 
of the world. | And after all; Mr. Daere was asking 
Fred to do what Mr. Dacre himself had done. 

“It will be good discipline for you, Fred—teach 
you manly self-reliance. You will not find such 
as the half-bred aristocracy of this place in the 
colonies. It was there I picked wp my habit of plain 
speaking and my liking for’ the truth. Men live by 
trade there, and their sons are not ashamed of it.” 

“Tam willing to go, Mr. Dacre, when you wish, 
It can do me no harm to do as you have done.” 

The answer pleased Mildred’s father. 

“My agent’s’secretary has a hundred and fifty a- 
year, a horse to ride, and a house to live in. If you 
go out it will be on the same terms. I sliall leave 
you entirelyto Mr. Bryant, my agent. He is an 
honest man, and a faithful steward I have found 
him. He has been in my service twenty years. I 
am sure he will treat you properly—that is to say, 
on your own merits. The fact of your being my 
stepson will make no difference to him,” 

“As he has your confidence, wacle, I havé no 
doubt we shall agree.” 

“ He will give you a hundred a-year for the first 
four years, the odd fifty will be paid to me to Clear 
off this two hundred pounds I am lending you to 
settle your debts of honour with, and as I am pla- 
cing you in the way of an independence, your private 
income will bediscontinued till I reeall you. If you 
are inclined to be discontented, remember that you 
have brought it on yourself, and I am dealing with 
you exactly as I would deal with my own son—more 
leniently perhaps.” 

“Tam not ungrateful, sir; I do not forget. what 
Lowe you.” 

“ It may occur,” said Mr. Dacre, “ that whea out 
there, you will have opportunities of making money. 
Never let them /pass, but write to me at once; and to 
make it an independent transaction on your part, I 
will lend you the sum required, to trade with. I will 
vend you a written order, cheque-form, which you 
will endorse, and present to Bryant, who will give 
you cash.” 








“ Thanks,’ said Fred, witha smile; “I may make 
a fortune on my own account.” 

“T made one. ‘There are others in plenty who did 
the same.. Looking over my books just now I find 
that my trade and property out there would realise 
one hundred-and-thirty thousand pounds.” 

“By Jove,” thought Fred, “ beside the estate here! 
My share of it will be worth something if I do not 
spoil my own chance,” 

The reflection was not so selfish as it s ems, Mr. 
Dacre had alvvays given him to understand that he 
would have a tliird of the property. It was a worldly 
reflection, but Fred had mixed with worldly men. 

Mr. Dacre was a man of action, and the plan once 
resolved npon was to be soon carried out. 

“ Pay these debts of honour,” said Mr, Dacre, with 
a stinging emphasis on the words that made Fred 
disgusted with himself and the men who had helped 
him into the humiliation. “Take a final farewell of 
your associates, and prepare for starting within a 
fortnight.” 

“ A fortnight !""faltered Fred. 

“Ts it too soon ?” 

“Tt is rather sudden, sir; but I-will be ready.” 

Mr. Dacre was not 2 man to be resisted wlien he 
had made up his mind. He was rarely otherwise 
than gentle and indulgent, but when the will of iron 
was required it was there. 

Mr. Amory left the library with a cheque for two 
hundred pounds in his pocket; with the possession 
of money the old longing came upon him, but he 
fonght it down. He pictured his gay companions at 
the table—the lights, the sparkle of wines, the racy 
anecdote, and the brilliant interchange of repartee. 

“T will just ride over and pay the fellows what I 
can,” he resolved, “tell them they shall have the rest. 
some day, and letthem know what I am going to do. 
Then good-bye to them.” 

He rang the bell and ordered his horse; while 
he was waiting for it Mildred came in. 

“TI thought you were with father, Fred.” 

* And so I was till'just now.” 

“He seems very serious. Is anything wrong ?” 

“Nothing much, Mil; only I have been putting 
my foot in it, and he is going to send me to Cali- 
fornia, or Australia, or the Cape of Good Hope, or 
somewhere ; amongst the Kaffirs or the Hottentots, 
and the fellows who eat people, I think.” 

“And you are going away?” she said, her voice 
trembling. ‘*What have you been doing to make 
him angry?” 

“ Getting into mischief, for which I seem: to have 
a predilection, losing a few hundreds, as other fel- 
lows do ; but uncle shuts up! his book against that 
kind of thing, and heis going to try if a few years 
hard work will knock it out of me.” 

Lightly as he spoke there was a vein of sadness 
in his tone that won Mildred’s sympathy at-once. 

“ And you are really going, Fred?” 

“ He snys'so, and you know what that means.” 

Mildred did know, and her heart sank. No ono 
suspected how hard it was for her to lose the thought- 
less, handsome fellow who had been her companion 
since childhood. 

“ Promise me, Fred,” she said, putting her little 
hand in his, “ that when you are away you will never 
get into such trouble.” 

He looked down iuto her face, and something in 
its wistful beauty, something in her large, loving 
eyes touched him. He was gentler in tone, in action 
than usual, as stooping to kiss her he said: 

“Tl be as good as i ean, for your sake, Mildred. 
Sending me away may be tho best thing for me, but 
it is hard to leave the old place, and Liz, and May, 
and, hardest of all, from you, for I think, Mildred, 
you care for me best of amy.” 

He wonderéd why she answered him with such a 
sadly passionate smile ; he was but a boy or he would 
have known long since how it pained her to see him 
yield to temptation—how gladly she would haye 
shielded him im the glory.of herlove! He knew 
that Mildred was fond of him, but then they were 
children together, and that, he thought, aecounted 
for it in the natural way. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Ihavesadtoomuch .. . 
And lgid mine honour too unchary on’t: 
There’s something in me that reproves my fauh, 
But such a headstrong, potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks itself. Shakespeare, 
Mr. Amory had, for a wonder, the strength of 
mind to adhere to his good resolutions. He rode 
over to the Fisherman’s Armsand alighted atthe door. 
“ You need not take the saddle off,” he said to the 
attendant who came ont, and knowing ¢lie habits of 
the horse’s master, would have putthe animal in the 
stable, never expecting him to be required for some 
hours; “I am not going to stay. Arethe gentlemen 
here ?” P 
“ Yes, sir; Mr. Dalrymple and two or three more 
in the private room.” 
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“Thanks.” 

“Shall I keep the horse here, sir ?” 

“Yo.” 

And Fred strode upstairs and made his way into 
a little room, as cheerful as a fire, lights, wine, and 
a gay company could make it. There were four gen- 
tlomen at a table near the fireplace, and the cards 
were being dealt. 

* Just in timetotake a hand, Amory,” said the dealer, 
but Fred shook his head with a grave smile; the im- 
pression made upon him by Mr. Dacre had not had 
time to fade. 

“T have come to settle up as far as I can, and say 
good-bye to this kind of thing,” said Fred, briefly. 
“ It has been too pleasant and too expensive to last, 
and the end is come.” 

He addressed himself particularly to one gentle- 
man, and that one surveyed him with a slightly cyni- 
cal smile. He had heard similar professions many a 
time, and seen them fail as frequently. 

“] will not keep you from the game!” cried Fred, 
in a tone of decision. ‘I owe you a hundred, Bel- 
ton, and you, Dalrymple, goodness knows how much ! 
My uncle has given me a cheque for two hundred, 
and it’s all I shali get—it’s all you will get, either.” 

Paul Dalrymple turned down his cards and laughed. 
He was a singularly handsome fellow, with soft, 
Italian eyes, silky black hair, and a pale, pure com- 
plexion ; his voice was low, distinct, and pleasant ; 
his manner very quiet—so quiet that it had a sub- 
duing influence over his associates, and even over 
strangers ; he was elegant in figure, and slender—so 
slender that the clear, nervous grace and power of 
limb and body were not perceptible at first. 

“You have the merit of frankness,” he said, plea- 
#antly. “ Whatis the matter, Fred? You may as 
well sit down.” 

“No, thank you. I know myself too well, and I 
‘cannot afford the risk; a glass or two of wine—the 
sight of you fellows playing, and the money I have 
brought to pay with would very likely be added to 
ny losses. I have had my eyes opened to-night, I 
tell you.” 

“ How was that, Fred 2?” 

“T had to tell Mr. Dacre how I stood, and what I 
chad been doing; and I had to remember the awk- 
ward little fact that lam solely dependent on him 
for my future. If instead of telling him the truth I 
had left him to find it out, he would have cut me off 
with something less than the proverbial shilling.” 

“So like a good boy you did the penitent ?” said 
Dalrymple, with a smile in his eye; ‘but perhaps 
you have made a good resolution, Fred. I shall fol- 
low your example, I think.” 

“ Better for you if you do. However, there it is. 
Here’s a cheque for two hundred—half for Belton 
and half for you. I may be able to give you the ba- 
lance by-and-bye, but it won’t be for a few years.” 

“TI owe Dalrymple a hundred and some odd,”’ said 
Belton, ‘so he had better have my share ; but you 
don't mean it, Fred ?” 

“T do,” said Fred, decisively. 

And they saw he was in earnest. 

“Your debts of honour lie easily on your con- 
science, Fred,” observed Dalrymple, pleasantly, but 
with an inward chagrin he took care to conceal; 
“ to pay one hundred out of five, and give an indefinite 
promise for the rest, is hardly the thing between gen- 
tlemen. I think if the case were mine I should fixa 
date and put it on paper.’’ 

“ That would be only fair,” suggested Belton. 

And his suggestion was echoed by the rest. Birds 
of prey have a strange sort of sympathy for each 
other, and very little pity forthe quarry. Fred could 
not appeal against their verdict. 

“T will do so if youlike,” be said ; “but you might 
take my word.” 

Mr. Dalrymple had taken a slip of paper from his 

ket-book, and was writing on it. 

“How old are you?” he said, not noticing the 
last remark. 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ Turned?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, just sign that. You need not ac- 
knowledge it when it is due without you like, asa 
note of promise given bya minor is not valid. It 
is ‘just to fix it in your memory. Belton can put his 
hand to it as witness.” 

Fred thought it rather hard, but he signed. He 
did not mind binding himself in writing, but he did 
not like the doubt implied on his honour, 

“Two years after date,” the document ran, “I 
promise to pay Paul Dalrymple the whole or part of 
the sum of four hundred pounds, honourably due 
from me to him for value received. 

“ Signed, FREDERICK AMORY. 
“ Witness, Crcit Brito.” 

Paul Dalryeuple affixed the date, wrote his name 

= - back, and replaced the paper in his pocket- 





“It is not worth a penny,” he said, “if you choose 
to repudiate it. But these matters between gentle- 
men should always be strict. Havea glass of wine, 
old fellow, and let us drink success to your refor- 
mation.” 

Fred drank a couple of glasses and shook hands 
with the company. If anything had been wanting 
to strengthen his determination, it was afforded by 
the eagerness displayed to take his money and keep 
him to his word. He took leave rather coldly, and 
with a little hauteur, that was not unobserved by 
Dalrymple, who rose to follow him. 

“ And you are really going straight back to the 
Lodge?” said Dalrymple, when they were outside 

“ Straight back.” 

“Well, old fellow,” and Dalrymple changed his 
tone to one of cordial friendship, ** put the reins over 
your arm and let us walk together. I daresay you 
thought it rather hard of me just now, but I hada 
reason for it. I have been hit heavily myself lately, 
and the sight of that bit of paper will keep the fel- 
lows from pressing. I shall never use it.’ 

Fred Amory had generous impulses, and he had 
learned to like Dalrymple. He was easily reconciled. 

“Mr. Dacre is going to send me out of the country 
for this,” he said. “It isa kind of thing that he 
never pardons, He made his money by hard work, 
you know, until he came into the property here.” 

“So I have heard,” and there was a strange look 
on the statuesque face that Fred did not see; “ but 
he is stern, is he not ?” 

“Justly so. Besides a few years at the Cape may 
do me no harm, and he is going to give me a chance 
of making money.” 

Then he told his friend, without reserve, all that 
had passed between himself and Mr. Dacre. It in- 
terested Dalrymple deeply, and produced a marked 
change in his manner. 

“T should like to come with you, Fred,” he said, 
with a genial smile, ‘tit would cure me of some bad 
habits, too, and I could use part of my capital out 
there. Iam not so rich as people think me,” he 
added, with a sigh, “but my mother is too proud to 
seem poor.” 

There was one thing in Dalrymple that always 
disarmed Fred of any latent distrust. Whenever 
he spoke of his mother his voice took a low, tender 
tone. 

“Tf you are serious, Paul, there is nothing I should 
like better; and you are too good to go on with the 
life you are leading, See what company we should 
be for each other.” 

“IT shall have a good think over it before you start, 
Fred; but you need not mention it to Mr. Dacre. He 
must be very rich—a hundred-and-thirty thousand 
pounds in the colonies, besides his property in Thor- 
pendean. Why, Fred, your share of that is worth the 
little hardship you may undergo.” 

“So I thought,” cried Fred, simply. “And you 
have no idea how much I like the idea of having 
you with me.” 

“TI think I shall go. I like to feel that Ihave a 
purpose, Fred, something higher and better than 
riding, drinking, and gaming with the fellows about 
here. By the way, Fred, you have forgotten your 
promise.” 

“My promise?” 

“To introduce me to your sister. Whata glorious 
creature she is! Titian would have loved such a 
face for his Madonna—just such sweet, blue eyes— 
such radiant golden-tinted hair. I would give my 
soul for her.” 

“ And you have never spoken to her ?” 

“We do not speak to the stars,” said Dalrymple, 
with a thrill of enthusiasm; “ but we see their 
beauty, and we worship them. I love your sister as 
I never loved a woman yet. You will introduce me 
before you go?” 

“Too late, Dalrymple; she is engaged.” 

Paul Dalrymple paused, and the beauty of his face 
set with a strange whiteness. 

“To whom ?” 

‘*Jack Lenmore. I was thinking of you when he 
told me, and my congratulations were not so warm 
as they ought to have been.” 

“To John Lenmore,” said Dalrymple, with a low, 
fierce intonation, “the son of a farmer! That glo- 
rious, queenly girl engaged to him! Why, she is a 
woman for a king to worship, and for him— 
him——” 

He paused and raised his right hand with a savage 
gesture to the sky, and his pent-up passion found 
vent in an awful oath. All the demon within him 
was up and raging. 

“ He shall never have her, Fred; he never shall, 
b a 

7 Pred was startled. It was the first time Paul 
Dalrymple had let the demon come in his presence ; 
the first insight he ever had of the Evil Oue’s share in 
that intense and terrible nature. 





“ Well,” said Fred, who was matter of fact to an 





exasperating degree, “if you can win her, do; but I 
should not advise you to try. John Lenmore is not a 
man to be trifled with.” 

Dalrymple was silent in bitter thought. 

“T promised you an introduction to Liz, and you 
shall have it,” Fred went on; ‘but it must be out of 
doors. Mr. Dacre does not.care to make friends.” 

“ Will you keep that promise, Fred?” 

“T will!” 

The other wrung his hand. 

“When was this engagement made ?” 

“ Very récently, and there is no danger of its ful- 
filment yet. My uncle has only sanctioned it on 
cdéndition that Jack Lenmore will be making four 
hundred a-year before he takes Liz to be his wife, 
and I think his hair is likely to be gray before he 
makes that out of the law.” ; 

“T think so too, Fred; and I am glad he is going 
in for law, as he must study in Londow. I know 
what his fate will be there, Hope will fade into 
disappointment ; disappointment will drive him into 
dissipation, and then farewell to him.” 

“That’s a cheerful picture!” said Fred ; “but we 
shall see. Keep on thinking so if you get any con- 
solation from it, but I tell you Jack Lenmore is not 
the man to fail in anything.” 

“You will give me a fair chance ?” 

“Yes. Jack Lenmore will be gone to London in a 
few days, and when I am out riding with the girls 

ou can meet us. I don’t think you will get on with 
ildred, but we shall see.” ; 

We shall see here the beginning and the end of 
Fred’s philosophy. It did not strike him that he was 
doing anything treacherous towards John Lenmore 
by giving Dalrymple the promised introduction ; he 
liked Lenmore very well, but Paul Dalrymple had a 
strange fascination over him. 

John Lenmore went to London in a few days as he 
had arranged. Will, when he heard of his inten- 
tions, said it was just. like Jack, and went to fetch 
every shilling of the money he had stored up to put 
into Jack’s pocket, and he was deeply grieved be- 
cause Jack would not have it, 

“But you will want it, Jack,” he said, with his 
big affectionate hand on his brother’s shoulder. 
“You must live like a gentleman in chambers as you 
call them.” 

“So I shall, Will. Father has paid my entrance 
expenses and my first two years’ rent. He will allow 
me a hundred a-year till ] am in practice, and Mr. 
Dacre has given me the necessary introductions ; 80 
you see I have plenty.” 

“Well, but Jack, you'll want more than that ?” 

. “I I do, Will, I shall ask yon for it.” 

“But you'll take something now?” 

“When youcome to London you shall buy mes 
big pipe, that Ican smoke while I ponder over Jegal 
we and if I want any money I will let you 

now.” 

Will went out whistling rather sadly and put his 
bag of money away, hoping that Jack would want 
it some day. He took Mildred Dacre into his confi- 
dence and told her how deeply he should feel the 
coming separation. 

“ Jack’s going away!” he said; sorrowfully ; “ and 
we have been together ever since he was born. I 
never did think Jack would go away from the old 
place. He says he must make a position for Lizzie 
Amory’s sake; and here we are getting more out of 
the farm every year. I always meant that he should 
share and share alike with me.” 

“You are a good, honest-hearted fellow,” said 
Mildred, comforting the giant with the clasp of her 
hand and the sympathy of her face; * but you do 
not comprehend everything.” 

“So they all tell me,” said Will; “ but I know I 
think more than they suppose I do, and when Jack's 
gone the old place won't seem half so much like 
home ; you won't come so often as you do now.” 

“Yes I shall, Will.” 

“ Well, if you do, it won't be, because you care for 
me. I never could play, and sing, and talk as Jack 
does, so I don’t expect people to care for me like 
they do for him.” 

se Whoever likes you, Will, likes you for your- 
self.” . 

“ Yes, but not as Lizzie Amory likes Jack. No- 
body ever did and I don’t suppose anybody ever 
will—I am different somehow.” 

“ We are all born to be loved by someone,” said 
ie gravely; “and your time will come some- 

a " 


“We are all born to be loved by someone,” re- 
peated Will; “but sometimes it’s the wrong some- 
one, and what then?” — 

Mildred had no answer to give, but she echoed the 
speaker's sigh, thinking of Fred Amory, she could 
not help admitting that there was mnch truth in 
William Lenmore’s bit of philosophy, simple as it 


was, 
(To be continu 
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THE MILLIONAIRE. 


By the Author of “ Evander,’ “ Scarlet Berries,” 
“* Heart’s Content,” &c. 

a 

inaiig CHAPTER XV. 

k nought a trifle, tho it small 
Small pens the aman eon : aH ear, 
And trifles life. oung. 

THOROUGHLY overwhelmed by the weight'of the 
misfortune which had overtaken him, Robert Yorke 
Scarlett remained silent for seme time. Count 
Jarnac took no notice apparently of him, but when 
he made the slightest movement the count’s hand 
grasped the little pistol tighter and his keen lynx- 
like eyes glittered and scintillated with a vengeful 
fire, ominous and warning. 

_ Jarnac smoked one cigar after another with perfect 
‘indifference, end still Robert did not move. 

At length the count exclaimed: 

“The time for reflection is past and that for action 
has arrived. Sign!” 

Robert saw there was no help for him, but a panic 
fear possessed himy which paralysed his faculties. 

Jarnac rese and threw the end of his cigar into 
the fire-place, where the rapidly dying embers were 
smouldering with that peculiar crackling sound, 
emitted by coals losing their heat. 

He then walked straight up to Robert, and placing 
the pistol to his forehead, said, a second time : 

“ Sign had 

His voice was cold, hard, and scpulchral. 

Robert started at the touch of the cold steel, and 
the contaet of the muzzle with his flesh seemed to 
galvanise him into life. 

Jarnac took him by the arm, and he walked 
mechanically to the table. A pen was ready to his 
hand, which he grasped with trembling fingers and 
wrote as the count dictated. 

The signature of the Foreign Minister was one 
easy to imitate, and Robert did it with a marvellous 
exactitude, more the result of accident than design. 
Indeed, he more resembled a machine than an ani- 
mated being, and seein the signature before him he 
copied it ike an automaton. 

“ That is well,” cried the count, triumphantly, as 
he dried the ink upon some blotting paper, and fold- 
ne — document in half, placed it in his pocket- 

ok, 


There was a spacious arm-chair in the room, in 
which he forced Robert to sit, From his coat he 











[THE OUTRAGE DISCOVERED. ] 


produced a coil of rope with which he haa provided 
himself, and which enabled him to bind his victim 
securely, A gag was next inserted in his mouth, 
and the nefarious outrage was complete. 

**My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, in a mocking 
tone, ‘it would have been best for you to have given 
me the ten thousand I required when I first asked 
for it; much unpleasantness woald have been saved 

ou, and I should have been spared all this trouble. 
t is, I assure you, distasteful in the extreme to me 
to have to use harsh measures with a gentleman.” 

Robert looked at him with an expression of ter- 
rible hatred, but he was unable to say anything. 

Count Jarnac now took the key out of the door, 
and, letting himself out, locked it on the outside. 

Closing the front door as noiselessly as he had 
glided downstairs, he found himself in the street. 

“ Half-past five, and the bank opens at ten,”’ he 
said, as he looked at his watch. 

In Piccadilly he saw a cab, and was driven to his 
residence, which was now in the west central dis- 
trict; but he did not retire to rest; there was no 
sleep for him that night. ‘ 

With Robert the hours passed very slowly. 

If the cheque were presented there was no doubt 
that it would be paid, for the clerks knew Robert 
as well as the private secretary of the minister. 
They had seen many cheques filled up in his hand- 
writing, and, moreover, this was made payable to 
him. The minister’s secretary had written. his 
namé accurately; it was, indeed, a fac simile, and 
the count had laid his plans with such consummate 
skill that there was absolutely no difficulty in his 
obtaining the money. 

Robert had, by his compliance, saved his life, but 
he had lost his honour. 

If he related all the circumstances attendant upon 
the compulsory forgery, the tale was such a wild 
one that he feared no one would believe him. 

Higlhias the opinion was which the Foreign Minister 
had of him, he could not hope that he would pardon 
a forgery which robbed him of a sum of such enor- 
mous magnitude. Rich as he undoubtedly was, he 
could not afford to lose ten thousand pounds without 
being seriously inconvenienced. 

Perhaps the officers of justice would be at his 
lodgings before he could make his escape, and flight 
meant the renuneiation of Flora, the abandonment of 
the.career that had opened so auspiciously before 
him, and utter ruin and disgrace, The fact of his 
being found bound might tell in his favour, but most 
people would agree that it was the act of an accom- 
plice. 





Turn his thoughts in what direction he would he 
could find little consolation. 

A handsome ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
chimed the hours and half hours. Nothing was heard 
save the monotonous tick!—tack! of the time-piece 
or the occasional scampering of a mouse behind the 
wainscoating. 

At half-past eight he heard the servant in the pas- 
sage as usual knocking at his bedroom door and set- 
ting down the can of hot water. 

After that people ascended and descended the 
stairs ; all was life and motion; the daily work had 
begun. 

Wearily passed the time now, and the unhappy 
man kept his eyes riveted upon the clock. 

Ten sounded on the melodious bell with which the 
timepiece was furnished. 

At that hour the bank opened. 

He pictured to himself the clerks as he had often 
seen them, coming in one by one, or in twos and 
threes, hanging up their hats and great-coats, and 
taking their several positions. 

Presently there was a knocking for the second 
time at his bedroom door, by the servant, beginning 
to wonder at his not ringing for breakfast. It was 
known that he had gone to a ball the night before, 
and when she received no answer she went to the 
sitting-room door and tried to open it, thinking that 
he was tired and wanted to sleep longer than usual. 

Her surprise was great indeed when she found she 
was unable to open it. Mr. Scarlett had never been 
known to lock his sitting-room door before, and after 
several ineffectual attempts she went away. 

The silence alarmed her. Was there something 
wrong? With this impression she weut to the land- 
lord and informed him of the unusual circumstance. 
He was of her opinion, and together they went to the 
bedroom first. 

The door opened easily enough, but it could be 
seen at a glance that the bed had not been slept in, 
and that Robert had not entered it since he dressed 
for the ball. His clothes were all in disorder, as ho 
had left them, but those he wore when in evening 
dress were conspicuous only by their absence. 

“He must have gone to sleep in the sitting-room 
and locked the door,” thought the landlord. 

Acting upon this supposition, he called him by 
name through the key-hole. He kicked violently at 
the door, and rattled it by shaking the handle with 
qll his force. 

As well might he have tried to rouse the dead, or 
wake the seven sleepers. : 

Being an energetic man, who did not stick at tri- 
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fles, he retreated a few paces, and ran at the door 
with great force. 

The lock gave way, the door flew open, and he 
started back at what he saw. ° ; 

‘The blinds were down, the gas still alight, and 
Robert, bound and gagged in the arm-chair, just as 
Count Jarnac had left him. 

That such an outrage should have been perpe- 
trated in so highly respectable_a house as his own, 
without anyone hearing any sound orscufiling asto- 
nished him profoundly. Drawing a knife from his 
pocket, he cut the cords, and with some difficulty re- 
moved the gag. ; 

Robert attempted to spring up, but his limbs were 
cramped and rigid, so*that he sank back*#gain, help- 
less. 

But he could speak, though his voice Was parched 
and hoarse. 

“ Water!” he gasped. 

They hurriedly gave him son in @tutfibler, the 
servaut holding it to his lips, did he took a doep 
draught. ; 

“Quick! qhick !” he cried, when Hi® utterance 
was restored to him. ‘The baniti” 

“ Wliat do you mean ?” exclaitied the landlord. 
“ How has this happened ? Mine i*@highly repu- 
table house, atid I don’t like these thindg® occurring.” 

“ To the bank !” screamed Robert, alinost frenzied ; 
“ olij they could save me, and they will not go!” 

He could say no more. The blood rushed’ tor his 
head, and hé fell down insensible. The meeting 
with Flora, atid subsequently the interview with’ the 
Cownt Jarnaté was too much for him, antl overcame 
him just at the time when freedom accoffipanied by 
ability to act, would have been most usdftl to him. 

They carried him to-bis bed, on whicli’they placed 
lim, while a doctor was seut for. 

The medical mat examined the patiemit, heard the 
extraordinary circumstances attending his seizure, 
and thinking his’ feiptness was caused a flow of 
blood to the head, bled him copiously. 

This relieved bit. 

Wher able to spenk, he tried to collect his scattered 
senses, and failing in the attempt to make himself 
coherent and intelligible, he sank back on the pillows 
and cried like a child. 

The doctor administered an alcoholic in small 
doses, as the best remedy for the weakness he dis- 
played, and he had the satisfaction of rapidly seeing 
his patient recover strength. 

“My dear, good sir,” said Robert, stizing’ the 
doctor's hand with an eager grasp, “you can save 
me if you will.” 

“From what ?” asked the doctor. 

“From infamy worse than déath. - A scoundrel 
came to my room last night, and cdtifronted mie after 
my return from the Duke of Woburn’s; he placed a 
revolver at my head, and tliréatened me with instant 
death if I did not forge tlie siguatute of Lord’ —— to 
a cheque for a large amount.” 

“Lord —— the Minister of State for Foreign 
affairs?” 

“The same. To save my life, I consented. I do 
not know how I contrived to do it, but it was done. 
The ruffian’s influence prevailed, and I have forged 
Lord ‘s name for ten thousand pounds to a cheque 
payable to bearer. The draft is made payable to me, 
by the fiendish ingenuity of my enemy, and my name 
is well known at the bank, because I am one of the 
Minister's private secretaries.” 

“ What is the name of the bank ?” 

“The Union, Princes Street Branch, City.” 

“Who is your enemy ?” 

“ He calls himself the Count Jarnac.” 

The doctor was an aged man, nearly sixty, a man 
of the world, and accustomed to command himself, 
but at the utterance of this name, he turned pale, all 
the strength deserted his limbs, and he was obliged 
to cling to the bedstead for support. 

* Jarnac,” he said, “Oh! at last, at last. Revenge 
is sweet, very sweet, though it come after long years. 
The retribution of heaven is sure, though it may be 
tardy.” 

“Do you know the count?” asked Robert, with 
trembling impatience. 

“My name, sir, is Turner,” answered the doctor, 
“and I have practised as a surgeon for more than 
thirty years. When I was young and prosperous, 
happy in the love of a beautiful wife, this fiend in 
human shape, stole into my earthly paradise, robbed 
me of my hard-earned savings, under a specious 
pretext, and ranaway with my daughter, then a 
child.” 

“Was her name Elsie ?” 

‘It was; my mother was of German extraction. 
Elsie was her name, and we christened the child after 
her.” . 

“TIT could not ask why you hate the man,” said 
Robert, “after the history you have related to me, 
but I conjure you, without any further conversation, 
to hasten to the bank and stop the cheque.’’ 





“Tt may be too late. Is thesignature good enough 
for clerks to pay upon it?” said the doctor dubi- 
ously. 

“I cannot say; I fear so. Ail these questions 
distract me. I am half mad. Go, my dear sir, at 
once. Stop the chequeif not presented, and if cashed, 
inform the police, and let telegrams be sent to all 
the principal ports to prevent his leaving the country. 
I will bear the expense. There is mofiey in my 
ee desk in the next room, and my cheque 

oO hod 

“Do not say another word,” interrupted Dr. 
Turner; “I will do what I can, for I, too, have an 
interest in stopping the career of this nefarious scoun+ 
drel.” 

Robert thanked him with his eyes. 

His emotion again overcame him, and when he’ 
tried to speak, the effort nearly choked him. 

Dr. Turner was about to leave the room'to , 
into the city, having thoroughly comprehended tlie 
affair from the few and brief remarks of Robert, 
when there was a noise on the stairs, which’ cawbed 
him to stop. 

“ Ho is here, you say he is here,” cried a*Woman’s’ 
voice, “‘and that no stranger except the d0étor is 
with him ; I will enter ; I must, if I am killed foftwhiat 


” 


‘IT am deing; I will for otice break my fetters.” 


“It is she,” said Robert, in a voice a little 
@ whisper.” ; 

“She; of whott'do yotispéak 2” hoarsely deriwnided’ 
Dr. Turner. 

“ Elsie.” 


ob 
At this nrortett’ ttle? opened, and Elsie ap] 
peared upon the’ her face pale as tharble,.| 
her lips parted, r exhibiting: the:|, 


most intense 

The doctor, the lavdlord, and Robert looked at 
her with am ityn6t unmixed with hope, antici- 
pating, they stiicély knew why, that her visit 
augured well for them. 

CHAPTER XVI. | 
Oh, my lov'd mistress! whose'etich 
Are with me, round me, wander where I will— 
It is for thee, for thee alone I seek 
The paths of glory—to light up thy cheek ~ 
With warm approval—in that. gentle look, 
To read my praise, as in an angel's book, 
And think all toils rewarded, whien! from thee. . 
I gain a smile, worth immortality! Moore. 

“T.am'followed: He is pursuing, me—do' not let 
him come up, for he will kill me,” continued Elsie} 
almost’ breathlessly. 

**To whom do you allude?” asked Robert. . 

He scarcely knew whether to regnrd her as: a 
friend or foe, though we have éaid: he hoped: the 
foriner. 

“The Court Jarnav,” she answered; “ the man 
whomI have'led you to believe is my father; I know 
different now, for my mother, who is’ on her death+ 
bed through the effects of his tyranny and brutality, 
has told me the truth; liad I not known this, I do 
not think I should have dared to act ds I have done 
to-day.” 

The doctor quietly left the room without his 
absence being noticed. 

He had a motive for thus avting, which: will be- 
come apparent in'due time. 

‘*What have you' dono?” said Robert, who was on 
thorns of expectation and anxiety, 

“This morning, the count—I call hity’sd to pre- 
vent suspicion, though he has no right to the title,” 
—said Elsie, “told me to go with’ him into the 
city.’ 

“To the bank?” 

‘Yes, he gave me a cheque as we went along, 
and he said that I'should receive ten thousand pounds 
for it, and when the clerk asked me how I would 
have the money, I was to reply in one hundred notes 
of one hundred pounds value each.” 

“Did you get the money?” cried Robert, whose ex- 
citement increased as this interesting narrative went 
on. 
“T did not,” answered Elsie, “ 
at the cheque, I saw your namie. 

“Do you now meet Mr. Scarlett ?” I said. 

“*T met him last night at his lodgings in Duke 
Street, St. James's,’ the count replied, ‘and by dint 
of a little management got this out of him, 
which will just enable me to go! to Sti Petersburg, 
comfortably. You will go with me, but mother, 
who is dying, may stop in England, and get the 
parish to bury her. That is one advantage in the 
excellent poor law of this charmingly free country. 
The parishes bury their pauper dead.’ 

“My heart was burning witha fierce resentment. 
I contrived to contain my rageand hatred. Fortu- 
nately, he did not read my determination in my 
face. 

“*Tt will be pleasant to quit London,’ I said, 
‘though I should not like to leave poor mamma.’ 


for, having glanced 


yh 


What is the use of dragging a confirmed invalid 
about with us?’ he answered. 

“* Bat humanity,’ said I, ‘compels us——’ 

“* Nonsense! Charity ins at home. Yowaro 
bound to me, body and soul. You aro necessary to 
my schemes. With me you will enjoy every luxury, 
and I will take care that you do not regret your 

ver replied I, though I hamed of 

“* Very well,’ , thongh I was ashamed o' 
my diastination. *T believe I have lost all feeling 
since I hayé been initiated in your way of living. I 
am thoroughly heartless.’ 

“© Phat is right. Only fools have hearts and talk 
about feéling in’ this world, he answered. ‘Take 

darling, and bring me the money in 
Wait in thecab. Do not be longer 
an you dan help. ‘I'he clerks are not very busy at 
\this ‘early howr in the morning, and will soon attend 


to you’ ‘ 
” iF #8k meaty questions ?’ said I. 

“© Tell you are Mr. YorkeScarlett’s wife, and 
you from Duke Street, St. James's, where 
y j Because your husband is ill,’ the count re- 
joi 

“ 


thé city was beginning to fill. Princes 


Street was crowded with men hurrying to their 
eft, north 


which branch right 
ticentre the 


and south, 


for the count has 
not obey hime 
I have now 


60, for your good, and though I do 
ow. whether I am right in supposing that you 
would like to have the cheque again, I——” 

“ Where is it?” cried Robert, loudly. “ Have you 
the cheque! Give it nee give itme! Quick! 
Let nie’ suponit!” é 

“ Here it ine Bpiek Elsie, drawitig a piece of 
coloured paper from her’ pocket and handing it to- 
Robert. . : 


' Hegl d at it. 

It iu veritablé'doeiiment which Count Jarnac 
had compelled him to sign, and which would have 
ruined him if it-had once been ed. 

“Saved! saved!” he exclaimed, with a burst of 
hysterical laughter. ag : 

With an eager fury that had a savour of madness 
abdut’ it) he tore the hateful cheque into: at least 
twenty piedes, and cast-them from him asif ihey 
(bad)been somany vipets. ; \ 

‘ Phank Heaven,” he said, in amore subdued tone, 
“ thy honour is'unstained, I-need cherish no. further 
fear. Elsie, I thank you ;j E-would say much; just 
now—now' I ani not’ myself—a. wild joy has made 
me delirious; the reaction: has! set in another 
time;” 

She saw him fall back: at its close; the blood re- 
ceded from his chéeks;dud-he was like one dead. 

Rushing forward-she would havelielped him. The 
landlord restrained her generons-efforte, 

“Deave him;’ he said. “It is only exhausted 
nature following its course, He willbe better when 
he comes to'himself. Sit down, my dear young lady, 
and’do not excite yourself, or you will be imitating 
his example.” , 

He forced her into a'chair. Searcely had he done 
so when a noise was keard on the stairs; 

A man’s voice was heard also, and:a quick step 
could be distinguished ascending the staircase. 

“Don’t trouble yourself.” said the voice, “ the 
young lady is my daughter; I recognise, her from 
your description, and she expects me. ‘That will do. 
Mr. Scarlett is my friend. I know my way.” 

The next moment he! was‘in tlie room,and with a 
bland accent, which was belied by the tigerish glare 
of his eye, be said: joi! 

“ Elsie, my dear, did‘ you execute thé little com- 
mission’ I entrusted you! with ?” ‘ 

“Noy I. did’ not,” she replied, boldly, for the land- 
lord stood between her and the Count Jarnac. As 
for Robert he was iucapable of moving. 

“You have it with yon, then,” resumed the count, 
with a smile which shéwed his white, gleaming 
teeth. “Show it me.” 

Elsie pointed to the floor. 

At his feet—the: count was treading on’ them— 
were the fragments of the cheque which he had dare? 
and risked so much to obtain. 

He stooped-down to examine them more closely. 





“*The doctor told me that she could not recover. 


His eye caught sight of the colour of the paper, the 
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writing, the figures, all disjointed; but one by one 
making up @ whole, which thongh actually incom- 
plete, nevertheless enabled him to comprehend what 
had happened, 


To make sure, he sank on bis knees and turned 
the little bits of coloured paper over and over. 

Presently hie rose, and though pale before, in those 
few minutes he had grown very white. 

“ Praitress!” he hissed between his clinched teeth. 
“ You shall pay dearly for this. You have betrayed 
me into the hands of my enemies, but you sball pay 
the penalty. Come witb me.” 

Elsie, poor, weak, timid creature, shrank into a 
corner, and holding up her hands deprecatingly, said, 
with an appealing glance to the landlord: 

“ Pray protect me, Do not let him take me away, 
he will kill me. He hag threatened to do so, as I 
told you, and he is quite capable of doing so. See 
how he is treating my dying mother, whom he has 
wronged so cruelly.” 

“Stand on one side!” cried Jarnac, raising his 
arm menacingly. 

The landlord was nota man of war, but all his 
manhood came to his aid on this occasion. 

He could not see Elsie torn away from his protec- 
tion, and dragged as it were in slavery, without 
striking a blow in her defenee. 

“You shall not touch her,” hereplied. ‘If she 
goes with you, it shall be of her own free will. 

With. one blow of his fist, Jarnac, without any 
further parleying, disposed of the landlord by knock- 
ing him into the fire-place, where he lay panting 
end ning, half-stunned. 

“Come with me. You shall and must!” exclaimed 
Jarnac, striding over the landlord’s prostrate body 
and seizing Elsie by the wrist. 

“Oh! no, no, nol” she answered. “I will not 
harm you. Please leave me here. I will get my 
own living. You shall not be troubled by me, Go 
abroad, as you said you would. I will see to my 
poor mother. You have nothing to fear from me if 
you will not harm me.” 

“ Nothing to fear!” he said, in an ironical tone. 
“You have done all the harm youcan. What more 
do you wish to accomplish? After infinite thought 
and labour, I had made, as I thought, asmall fortune, 
and you go and knock it all down by your thought- 
lessness, or shall I say, treachery.” 

Elsie strove hard to release herself from his grasp, 
but it was one of iron, and she could do little, 

“You shall come with me, if I have to drag yon 
step by step to my cab which. is in the street. Foo! ! 
do you think that the spendthrift scamp who is 
lying on that bed cares for you. He loves another, 
who has refused bim because of his unworthiness. 
I tell you he can never be yours. Come!” 

A deep flush suffused Elsie’s countenance. 

“I did uot think that he did love me, or ever 
could, after the exposure that took place at Chelsea, 
nor did I love him. You do me great injustice by 
the suspicion.” 

“Are we to waste an eternity of valuable time 
through your idiotic prattling ?” cried Jarnac, who 
saw the prostrate landlord exhibiting signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

Tightening his grip, which was already like that 
of a tiger, he squeezed her wrist until the pain of 
his pressure made her wince. 

“ Do not hurt me,” she said. 

Disregarding her appeal, he dragged her savagely 
to the door, and placed his arms round her waist, 
intending to drag her downstairs. 

The door opened just as he reached it, and he was 
spared the trouble of releasing one arm and turning 
the handle, 

To his consternation a man followed by two 
policemen, who stood like two pillars in the door- 
way, barred his egress. 

The man was Dr. Turner. 

He advanced until he stood face to face with 
Jarnac, who released his grasp of Elsie, who im- 
mediately sank at his feet, too terrified to move. 

“ You miserable scoundrel !” exclaimed the doctor, 
“ we have met at.last. I can see that you know me by 
the colour of your face, and you do well to fear me, 
because I am, as I have a right to be, and always 
have been, your determined enemy. I knew you 
once as a friend. You came to my house, villain, 
and called yourself an Englishman. Your know- 
ledge of the language deceived me, and I received 
you not only as a countryman, but as a friend. Then 
you called yourself William Long. You stole my 
wife’s affections from me, after creeping like a snake 
into my confidence, and you destroyed my domestic 
happiness, dastardly wretch that you were, and are. 
Worse than all, you took my little daughter with 
you, and I fear that you have contaminated her by 
your base example. I have heardof you. From 
William Long you became the Count Jarnac; but 
such have been the pressing nature of my profes- 
sional engagements, and such your continued 





changes of residence, that I have not been able to 
expose you as I could wish. It was as Long that 
I knew you, andithat name has ever been accursed 
in my memory, and associated with all that. is vile 
and bad.” 

During the delivery of this speech Jarnac was 
visibly perturbed. 


He saw that it was impossible for him to take | 


Elsie with him. 

The-constables would have prevented that, and 
they were possibly armed with authority to arrest 
him. Hiscrimes had been numerous enough, and the 
police had long been searching for him. 

His outrage of the preceding night was quite 
sufficient for them to act upon, and he scarcely knew 
what to do. It seemed to him that the end had 
come. 

“TI cursed you when you'robbed me of my wife 
and child and desolated my home,” the doctor went 
on, ‘and I have prayed night and day that you 
might meet with your deserts.” 

“A very Christian prayer, certainly,” Jarnac had 
the hardihood to say, with a sneer. “Do you 
wonder that it has not been answered ?” 

“It isanswered. You only leave this room as a 
prisoner,” said Dr. Turner, 

Jarnac looked round. 

Toescape from the window was impossible. 

Placing his hand in his pocket he, with lightning- 
like rapidity, drew forth the little pistol we have 
before described. 

Raising it to his forehead, he pulled the trigger, 
and fell bleeding to the floor. 

The policemen rushed forward and found a hole 
perforated by the bullet. underneath the left temple. 

Dr. Turner stooped down and'placed his hand upon 
the heart, 

It had ceased to beat! 

The wily adventurer was dead! At last he had 
paid the penalty of his crimes, and his sins had come 
home to him. 

“ Heaven rest his soul; I bear him no enmity now,” 
said the doctor, dragging the counterpane from the 
bed, and throwing it over him. 

Elsie had fainted. 

He took her in his arms and carried her into the 
adjoining room, and laid her on a coueb, assisted by 
the landlord, who had recovered from the knock- 
down blow he had received a short time before. 

Elsie was hysterical. She went from one fit into 
another ; but her father—Dr. Turner—watched her 


| with the utmost tenderness and skill. 


She became calm at last, and he told her the 
truth, and begged her not to care for the death of 
the wretched suicide in the uext room, who richly 
deserved his fate. 

He explained that he was her father, and told her 
the story of his wrongs. 

“ See mamma before she dies,” was the only answer 
Elsie made. “I am well and strong again now. 
See mamma: forgive her as you hope to be forgiven,” 

Dr. Turner covered his face with his hands. He 
was strongly moved. 

Oh, how he had loved that woman in the years 
goue by, and how basely she had treated him. He 
had worshipped her, and she had left his roof through 
the blandishments of that lying villain, who had 
come to him under the name of Long; insinuated 
eg into his confidence, and infamously betrayed 

m. 
“We all stand in need of forgiveness in this 
world,” said Elsie, seeing that he did not reply ; “all 
mortals are liable to err. Forgive mamma, and you 
will smooth her path to heaven. It is remorse, added 
to the effects of ill-treatment, that is killing her.” 

“T will come with you tomy poor, misguided wife, 
and I will pardon her: Heaven knows 1 need pardon 
and mercy myself,” replied the doctor. ‘Yes, yes, 
I will assure her of my forgiveness, though she 
blighted my life, and made me what I am and have 
been,—a wretched, solitary ereature ; living for 
myself alone, and hating all mankind.” 

They quitted the house together. 

Robert was not himself again for some hours, and 
when he heard that the Count Jarnac was dead, he 
was amazed. 

Still, the fact of the cheque being restored to him, 
and torn up, made his heart light. His honour was 
safe, and the fearful consequences of the compulsory 
forgery were averted. 

An inquest was held on Jarnac, and the jury, with 
the merciful consideration usual in such cases now- 
a-days, returned a verdict of “Suicide while ina 
state of unsound mind.” 

* . * * * * 

Robert’s nerves had received a sliock from which 
they did not recover immediately. 

He applied for leave of absence for a short period, 
and it was readily granted him. 

Dr. Turner had visited his unhappy wife, who was 
indeed dying. He was with her to the last, and she 





had the inexpressible satisfaction of knowing that 
he forgave her for having been weak enough to yield 
to the blandishments of a villain. 

When the funeral was over, Dr. Turnet took his 
daughter to his arms. He had previously ‘told her 
all, and his recital simply corroborated what her 
wretched mother had confessed in her last illness, 

“ You have escaped contatuination, my dear child,” 
he said; “and you are worthyof my love and esteem 
We will live together, and endeavour by mutual care 
to make each other happy.” ¥ 

Elsie was delighted at being far from the atmo- 
sphere of intrigue and crime in which she had lived 
so long. Dr. ‘Turner sold his practice, and bonght a 
small cottage near Kew Gardens, to which place he 
invited Robert to spend a few days. 

He came, having previously told his old friends, 
Lord Elphinstone and Dr. Copeland, where he was 
boing to spend the holiday his leave of absence gave 


im. 
| ‘They drove down tosee him, and hetbrilled them 


to the marrow of their bones as he related theevents 
of that terrible night wheu he was in Jarnac's power, 
and the agony that followed in the morning, 

“I suppose you will wind up b; marrying the 
heroine of this little romance,’ said Dr. Copeland, 
with a searching glance 

Lord Elphinstone be.ame grave. 5 

They both seeme< to have a.secret interest in his 


reply. 

“You ought to know, doctor,” he answered, with 
sincerity ; “‘ that. my heart is wholly engaged to an- 
other. I began by trifling with FPlora’s priceless 
affection. Now lam meeting with my ‘deserts. I 
love her madly, and shall never know any peace 
until I have obtained forgiveness for the foolish past, 
and she is mine.” ‘ 

“If that can never liappen, you may:'turm: your 
attention to Elsie,” Dr. Copeland went: on. 

“Impossible. If I cannot realise my dream of 
happiness I will remain a bachelor for her sake, I 
respect and esteem Disie, but. she can never be more 
to me than a friend.” . 

He said this with such emphasis that it was im- 
possible to doubt his truthfulness. 

The conversation had taken placeina room onthe 
ground floor. Dr. Turner was not present; but, to 
Robert’s amazement, there had been one more listener 
than he bargained for. 

A curtain near the window was drawn back, and 
Elsie, radiant with smiles, stepped out. 

“Ob! Mr. Scarlett,” aie said, laughing all the 
time; ‘‘ you, bad man, you are determined ‘to break 
my heart. What shall I do?” if gan 

“TI did not kaow you were there, Elsie,” he re- 
plied ; “ nor, did I guess that my words wouldgrieve 
you. If I had donesol must have said them all 
the same, for I do not wish my friends to Jabour 
under a misconception.” 

“It is\only a joke on my part,” said Elsie. “Your 
regard for me is similar to mine for you—the same 
as brother and sister. Nothing more.” 

Robert took her by the hand, and leading her to 
Lord Elphinstone, exclaimed : . 

“If you want a wife, my old friend, I «can only 
say that Elsie is the best and truest and loveliest you 
could find,” 

“ Except Flora,” put in Elsie, blushing, and smil- 
ing mischievously. 

“ Always excepting Flora,” said Robert, accepting 
the correction. ‘“ Elsie is worthy of a coronet, and 
if you take my advice you will engage her before 
somebody else ruus off with her before your eyes.” 

“If I were twenty years younger,”’ said Dr. Cope- 
land, “I would enter the lists with you.” 

“A rival already,” laughed Robert. 

Lord Elphinstove did not know what to say. He 
had abstractedly taken one of Elsie’s bands in his, 
and he stood looking in her face, when to relieve her 
embarrassment, Dr. Turner entered. 

“A merry party,” he cried. ‘ Come for a walk in 
the gardens before lunch ?” 

“ With all my heart,” rejoined Robert, who led the 


way. 

Lisie and Lord Elphinstone followed. The two 
doctors brought up the rear, walking side by side. 

“ Are all the arrangements complete?” asked Dr. 
Copeland. 

* All,” rejoined Turner. 

“ And they are in the gardens ?” 

“ Yes, in a quiet, deserted part, near the pagoda, 
where no one will see them.” ; 

“Excellent !” said Copeland, much pleased. 

It was a fine day for the time of year, though tho 
flowers and shrubs were not yet in the beauty of 
their summer splendour. 

Robert was joined by the two professional gentle- 
men, who chatted pleasantly as they walked up the 
broad paths that led to the greenhouses, and so on 
up the grass plot leading to the Richmond end of the 
gardens. 
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As for Elsie and Lord Elphinstone, they followed 
their leaders blindly, not caring whither they went, 
for they were making love to one another in the most 
approved fashion, his lordship having taken a great 
liking to Elsie the first time he saw her. 

When the gentlemen got nearly to the end of the 
promenade, Robert suggested turning round. 

He was about to do so when a young lady, lean- 
ing on the arm of an elderly gentleman, approached. 

“Flora!” exclaimed Robert. 

It was she; more lovely, if possible, than before, 
radiant, blushing, smiling—coming like a beautiful 
vision from heaven to glad his eyes. 

“I must speak to her. Dr. Copeland, you will 
plead for me and say that Iam changed. ‘The past 
is over, never to return. I love her. You have 
heard me say so. ‘Tell her that, and Mr.—Mr. Mar- 
grave—there it is again, that wonderful likeness— 
my old delusion ; I could swear it was my father.” 

Flora stood still. 

Mr. Margrave advanced and stopped before Ro- 
bert, who trembled like a leaf. 

* Robert Yorke Scarlett !’’ he exclaimed, in a firm, 
clear voice, “do you know me?” 

“If my father were not dead, if I had not seen 
his corpse and been present at his funeral, I should 
say that you were he,” answered Robert. 

“ My boy,” said Mr. Margrave, “ you shall be de- 
ceived no longer. Iam your father. My death was 
a stratagem resorted to in order to save you from 
destruction, I thought you were not radically 
vicious, and that experience would make you a re- 
spectable member of society. Pardon the subter- 
fuge. Dreadful diseases require desperate remedies, 
and your conduct was so bad that I could deal with 
you in no ordinary way.” 

Robert was astounded. 

* But the death ?” he said, scarcely able even now 
to credit the evidence of his senses. 

“Was cleverly managed, A dead body, some- 
what resembling me, was procured.” 

“ How am I to explain the grief of Flora, the sor- 
row of Dr. Copeland ?” 

“They were accomplices, and chosen ones, too. 
We have been in league throughout.” 

“Then I have not been haunted. The man servant, 
the horseman, the traveller, the man in the sewers, 
the money-lender—all—all—were personated by 
you ?” said Robert. 

* All! I had not been for thirty years on the stage, 
and considered the most versatile actor of my day, 
without knowing how to play a part, however diffi- 
cult. For your sake, Robert, I have played in this 
comedy ; it is the last part I shall ever be cast for, 
but now your reformation is assured, and you have 
an honourable career before you, I hope to live many 
years yet, to behold your prosperity, and hear my 
name honourably spoken of, instead of being associ- 
ated with all that is disgraceful and repulsive.” 

Turning to Flora, he took her hand and put it in 
that of his son’s. 

“ Now that I am assured that my ward's happi- 
ness will be safe with Robert Yorke Scarlett, gentie- 
man, I give to him that hand which I took care he 
should not have when he was Robert Yorke Scar- 
lett, good-for-nothing, spendthrift and roué. May 
Heaven bless you both. Now go and talk it all over 
by yourselves. Flo. will explain anything that I 
have left obscure. Be happy while you can, for hap- 
piness is scarce enough in this world. What are you 
looking at, sir? Can’t an old man have a tear in his 
eyes, witl.out—without—impertinent interference ? 
Go away at once; I want to talk to my cld friend, 
Copeland.” 

‘The veteran actor had indeed played his part well. 

It was somo time before Robert could realise all 
that had been revealed to him. 

Flora told him how dearly she had alwaye loved 
him, and longed tocome tohim. It was she who 
had nursed him through his long illness, consequent 
upon his accident, but though she loved him, the 
sage counsels of his father and Dr. Copeland kept 
her away from him, until they felt that he was an 
altered man, and one to whom they could entrust her 
future welfare. 

He felt full of affection and thankfulness to his 
kind friends wlio had worked so hard to save him 
from destruction. 

All that was obscure became clear as daylight, and 
he found that his father still had money. The estate 
at Kessingland was stillin the family, because he had 
himself bought it, and all the harm done was the 

wasting of about sixty thousand pounds in sowing 
his wild aats. 

Our stony is ended now. 

* * * * . 


Flora and Robert were married, and the latter 
grew in favour with his influential patrons every 
year. All his holidays were spent at Newry Hall, 
where the old actor still resided—and never once did 





he show the smallest symptoms of relapsing into his 
former state of dissipation. 

At the same church and time Lord Elphinstone 
married Elsie, much to’ Dr. Turner's regret, for he 
did not want to leave his daughter, but he lives 
with:them at a large house in town, and she is kind- 
ness itself to him in his old age. 

Dr. Copeland,spends his time in visiting first one 
and then another of his friends. Sometimes he is at 
Newry Hall, then with Robert, in town, or with the 
Elphinstones. All like him, and he is never tired of 
talking about the various episodes in the famous 
actor's last piece, which he named “The Dread 
Phantom.” 

THE END. 


LEIGHTON 


———_a>—_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
These two had been together from the first ; 
They might have been together to the last. 
Tennyson. 

GEORGIE gave up the confirmation then and there, 
and after sitting silent a few moments, arose and 
went to John, and putting her arms around his 
neck, cried aloud upon his shoulder, and called him 
the best brother in the world, and wished she was 
half as good as he, and a great deal more which 
John took at its fair valuation. He was used to 
her moods, and knew exactly how to prize them. 
Still in this instance he had been a little hard on 
her, she thought, and so he kissed her at last, 
and said he was not By her, and bade her 
go to bed lest she shoul ill on the morrow. 

She stayed a week after that, and when at last she 
went away, her diamond pin, earrings, bracelets, 
and two finger rings of diamonds and emeralds lay 
in the show-window of a jeweller’s shop where they 
bought such articles; and in Annie’s hand, when 
parting with her, she thrust a paper, which con- 
tained the sum of one hundred pounds and’ the 
words, “ To help make the first payment on the new 
house.” 

Annie held her as nothing less than an angel of 
goodness and generosity, while John said to him- 
self : 
‘ There are noble traits in Georgie, after all,” and 
felt that the house was a sure thing. 

Georgie Burton’s proud head was not one on which 
the bishop’s hands were laid. Aunt Burton, who 

gone for a week or so to her country house, 
and taken Georgie with her, had urged her to it, and 
the rector ; and when Georgie gave her as a reason 
for holding back that she was ‘{ not good enough,” 
the rector said she had set her standard far too 
high, while Aunt Burton wondered where the good 
were to be found if Georgie were not of the number, 
and cried softly during the ceremony because of her 
darling’s humility. What Georgie felt no one knew. 
She sat very quietly through the service, with her 
veil dropped over her face, and only turned her head 
alittle when Maude, who was among the candidates, 
went up to the altar. But when Roy Leighton, too, 
arose, and with a calm, peaceful expression upon 
his manly face, joined the group gathering in the 
aisle, she gave a start, and the long lashes which 
dropped upon her burning cheeks were moist with 
tears. She had not expected this of Roy. He was 
not one to talk much of his deeper feelings, and only 
his mother and the rector knew of the determination 
to lead a new and better life which had been growing 
within him ever since Charlie’s death. ~ 

There was a slight stir perceptible all through 
the congregation as Roy went up and stood by 
Mande. “He was a member worth getting; at 
least he was sincere,’’ even the cavillers at the holy 
rite thought among themselves, and when it was 
over, and he came down the aisle, all noted the ex- 
pression of his face as of one who was in earnest 
and honest in what he had done. Georgie saw it 
too, and for a moment the justice of what John had 
said asserted itself to her mind, and in her heart 
she cried out: ‘ Roy ought not to be deceived, and 
yet how could [ tell him, even supposing——”’ 

She did not finish the sentence, but she meant, 
‘** supposing he does ask me to be his wife.’’ 

And Georgie had again strong hopes that he 
would. He had seemed very glad to see her when 
she came up to Oakwood ; had called on her every 
day,and shown in various ways how much he was 
interested in her. There was about her now a cer- 
tain air of softness and humility very attractive to 
Roy, and he had half hoped that when he knelt at 
the altar, Georgie might be with him, and felt a 
little disappointed that she was not. So much as 
this he said to her that night, when, as usuai, he 
called at Oakwood. They were all alone, and 
Georgie, of her own accord, made some allusion 
to the morning service, when Roy spoke of his 
wish that she had been with him, and his disappoint- 
ment that she was not. Georgie had borne a great 
deal that day, and lived a great deal in the dreadful 
past which she would so much like to have blotted 
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out. Her nerves were unstrung, and when Roy 
said to her so ger tly, and still in a sorry kind of 
way, ‘‘ Why didn’t you, Georgie ?’’ she broke down 
entirely, and laying her head upon the table, cried 
for a moment like a child. 

“ Oh, Roy,”’ she said at last, looking up at him 
with her dark eyes full of tears, ‘‘ I did want to; 
did mean to; but I am not good enough, and I 

not. ButIam so glad you did, so glad’”’— 
and she clasped her pretty hands in a kind of 
bi manner—“ for now you will teach me, won’t 
you?” 

Roy was but a man, and knew nothing of that re- 
cent scene with John, and Geergie was very beauti- 
ful tolook upon, and seemed so softened and subdued 
that he felt a ery feeling throbbing in his heart, 
and would without doubt have proposed taking the 
fair penitent as his pupil for life if Maude had not 
just then come suddenly upon them and spoiled 
their téte-a-téte. Georgie’s eyes were a little stormy 
now, but Maude did not pretend to notice it, and 
seated herself very unconcernedly before the fire, 
with her crocheting, thus putting to an end any 
plan Roy might have had in his mind with refer- 
ence to Miss Georgie Burton. 

Maude had scarcely seen Roy before, since her 
visit home, and she told him all about quaint Uncle 
Philip, who was his agent there, and of his niece, 
Miss Overton, the prettiest little creature, to whom 
she had given the pet name of ‘ Dot,” she was 
such a wee bit of a thing. And then the conversa- 
tion tugned upon Charlie, and Charlie’s wife ; and 
Maude asked if anything had yet been heard from 
her, or if Roy knew where she was. Roy did not, 
except that she was teaching and would not let 
him know of her whereabouts. 

“How do you know she is teaching, then?’ 
Georgie asked, a little sharply; and Roy replied, 
innocently enough : 

“IT know through an aunt of hers, to whom I 
wrote last Christmas, asking her to forward to her 
niece a box of jet, which Isent to Edna.” 

“Oh-h!” and Maude jumped as if she had been 
shot; then quickly recovering herself, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ That dreadful pin !”’ and put her hand 
4 her collar, as if the cause of her agitation were 

ere. 

Maude had received an impression. _ Things were 
always coming to her, she was wont to say, and 
somethin come to her now which made her 
quiver over with excitement, and sent her at 
last to her own room, where she bounded about 
like a ball. 

“I knew there was something queer about her 
all the time, but I never suspected that. Poor 
little Dot! how I must have hurt her feelings with 
my foolish talk of Charlie, if she really is his 
widow ; and I know she is, for I remember now how 
interested she was in the Leightons, and how many 
questions she asked about Roy and his mother ; 
and then that box of Fo I’m sure of it—perfectly 
sure ; but, Dotty, if I can ferret out a secret, I can 
keep one too; and if you don’t want Roy to know 
where you are, he never shall from me.’’ 

Maude wrote to Edna that night, and told her 
everything about the Leightons which she thought 
would interest her, and then with feverish impa- 
tience waited for matters to develop, and for her 
next summer’s vacation, when she meant to go 
again to visit her and satisfy herself. 

After Maude’s sudden exit from the room, Roy 
did not revive the conversation which her entrance 
had interrupted. 

He was thinking of Edna, and Georgie’s chance 
was lost again. But when in the spring he decided 
upon his trip to the continent, he half made up his 
mind to take Georgie Burton withhim. He knew it 
would please his mother, and from all that had 
etween himself and the lady, he felt that 


assed 
ie was in some sort bound to make her his wife; 
and why wait any longer? She wa3 at Oakwood 
now. She had left London earlier than usual, on 
the plea that town air did not agreo with her as 
formerly: she felt tired, nevertheless, she told her 


aunt; who, ever ready to pratify her darling’s 
slightest whim, consented to leave London at least 
a month earlier than usual, but never dreamed that 
the real cause of rgie’s pretended weariness 
was to be found in the pleasant little house where 
John Heyford was settling himself. Although con- 
stantly assuring herself that her fears were ground- 
less, Georgie could not shake off the nervous dread 
that by John’s presence the black page of her 
life might somehow come to life. She went 
several times, for she could not keep away, but she 
avoided meeting anyone who knew her, and would 
wonder what she was doing there. Still it was not 
so much through herself 4s through John that she 
dreaded recognition, and until he was fairly settled 
and at work it was better for her to be away, and so 
she went to Oakwood and saw Roy every day, and was 
so soft, and sweet, and pious, and interesting in her 
new 7éle of half invalid, that Roy made up his mind, 
and started one morning to settle the important 
question.” His route lay past the post-office, and 
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there he found the letter Edna had written in an- 
swer to his own. ; 

He read it in the shadow of an old elm-tree, 
which grew by the roadside, and under which he 
reined his horse for a moment. There was nothing 
remarkable in it, nothing to startle one, either way, 
but it tarned Roy’s thoughts from Georgie fora 
time, and sent them after the frolicsome little girl 
whom he had once seen in the train, just about a 
year ago, and who was now his sister. 

She wrote a very pretty hand, and she seemed so 
grateful for the few proofs of interest he had given 
her, that he wished so much he knew where she 
was. If he did, he believed he would take her, in- 
stead of Georgie; but not as his wife—he never 
thought of such a thing in connection with Edna— 
but as his sister, for such she really was. And so, 
with her letter in his hand, he sat bear I of her, 
while his horse fed upon the fresh Brose the fence, 
and feeling no check from bit or bridle, kept going 
further and further away, until, when Roy’s reverie 
was ended, and he looked about for his horse, he 
saw him far down the road, in the direction of 
Leighton Hall, instead of Oakwood. 

Roy s after him at once ; but the horse did 
not care to be caught, and seeing his master coming, 

ricked up his ears and started for home, where 
Ro found him at last, py vp Bron’ by the 
stable door, as if nothing had happened. That 
circumstance kept Roy from Georgie’s side that 
day, and when on the morrow he saw her at his 
own house, he was guilty of experiencing a feelin 
of relief that he had not committed himself, an 
would have no one’s luggage but his mother’s and 
his own to look after. 

He started early in June. Georgie felt such bitter 
pain in her heart as ed the roses on her cheek, 
and quenched some of the brightness of her eyes. 

“ Roy is lost to me for ever,”” she said to herself, 
with a great pang of disappointment in her heart. 

till, as long as he remained unmarried, there 
was hope; and though her youth was rapidly slip- 
ping away, she would rather wait on the slightest 
chance of winning Roy Leighton than give herse 
to another. 

And so, that summer at Brighton, where she 
reigned a belle, she refused two very eligible offers ; 
one from the oung heir of a proud Manchester 
family, the o m a widower of sixty, with a 
million and a-half of gold, and seven grown-up 
daughters. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue SourH Mripianp InstiTUTE or MINING, 


Civit, AND MeEcHANICAL ENGINEERS.—This 
society held one of their most successful meetings 
at their head quarters in Wolverhampton. The 
business had reference chiefly to boiler explosions, 
upon which a paper was read by Mr. Bernard 
Peard Walker. ‘The author contended that the 
supposition that boilers exploded from the over- 
heating of plates was fallacious, delusive, and con- 
trary to chemical principles. He dealt with the 
supposition of the spheroidal form of water under 
excessive heat, and said it was impossible for the 
water to assume that form in a Poiler, however 
much it might be heated. He argued against the 
electric theory that electricity was produced by 
steam only asit escaped from a boiler. He thought, 
however, that electricity dangerously influenced the 
deposit of scale upon the inside of a boiler. Many 
explosions had been caused by the deposit of scale, 
which, anne the water touching the plate, led 
to its being so weakened by overheating that it 
gave way beneath the pressure of steam. To pre- 
vent this, filter-beds should be used, for it is better 
to keep filth out of a boiler than to allow it to be 
putin and then clean itout. He held that the 
causes of boiler explosions were either the result of 
the miscalculation of their strength, or from the 
reduction of their original strength by the treat- 
ment to which they had been subjected in process 
of working. External corrosion he held to be the 
most prolific source of weakness, and maintained 
that efficient periodical inspection would go far to 
discover indications of mischief: The results were 
striking] y favourable alike in that and in the Man- 
chester strict, arising out of the vigilance of in- 
spection associations. He quoted from records in 
The Engineer of experiments upon the strength of 
boilers, spoke of their great value to everyone con- 
cerned in the safe working of steam machinery, 
hoped the experiment would be continued, and sug- 
gested that ironmasters and others in that part of 
the kingdom might allow old boilers to be tested to 
the bursting point, in order still further to assist 
the investigations now being made in the checking 
of calculations which had been long. in yogue, but 
which had lately been somewhat questioned. He 
must say, however, that some experiments that he 
and Mr. G. B. Marten had toge made, went in 
the directien of confirming rather than disproving 
the accuracy of former calculations. The paper 
was admirably illustrated by a coloured diagram, 
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12ft. by 4ft., that had been prepared by Mr. Mar- 
ten. e particulars published by Mr. Marten, in 
his “Records of Steam Boiler Explosions,’ Mr. 
Walker adverted to as conclusive of points which 
he advanced in the course of his paper; and Mr. 
Walker’s views were yet further confirmed by 
models shown at the meeting by Mr. Marten, 
illustrative of explosions that have happened this 
year. The models will, in a complete state, made 
of copper, be shown at the engineers’ conversazione 
in Great George-street at the end of this year. 
Model No. 1 showed how a Cornish boiler had ex- 
ploded through a corrosion in the bottom flues. 
No. 2 was that of a Lancashire boiler which had ex- 
rand through weakness, brought about by too 
requent repairs to the shell. No. 3 showed the 
explosion of a Lae cylindrical boiler in conse- 
uence of overheating, the water “kicking” 
through one boiler to another. No. 4 was the col- 
lapse of the tube of a Cornish boiler through weak- 
ness. No.5 was a balloon boiler that had burst 
through corrosion of the angle-iron at the bottom. 
No. 6 was the explosion of a rag boiler used in 
aper making, and not for generating steam, il- 
ustrating how a disastrous explosion may result 
from the rupture of a vessel filled with steam only 
at 50 Ib. Poy pee! No. 6comprised three domestic 
boilers which had exploded through the stoppage 
of the pipes by frost, and leading to the conclusion 
that the danger might be prevented by having a 
circulating boiler Ve ag to the fire, on the 
principle adopted in the case of a glue-pot. 


THE VELOCITY OF THOUGHT. 

** As quick as thought ” is a common proverb, and 
probably not a few persons feel very much inclined 
to regard the speed of mental operations as some- 
thing entirely beyond our powers of measure- 
ment. Apart, however, from those minds which 
take their owners so long in making up because 
they are so great, rough experience clearly shows 
that ordinary thinking does take time ; and as soon 
rocesses are brought to work in con- 
nection with delicate instruments and exact calcu- 
lations, it becomes obvious that the time they con- 
sumed was a matter for serious consideration. A 
well-known instance of this is the ‘‘ personal equa- 
tion’ of the atmosphere. When a person, watch- 
ing the movement of a star, makes a signal the in- 
stant he sees it, or the instant it seems to him to 


/ cross a certain line, it is found that a definite frac- 


tion of a second always elapses between the actual 
falling of the image of the star on the observer’s 
eye and the making of the signal—a fraction, 
moreover, varying somewhat with different obser- 
vers, and with the same observer under differing 
mental conditions. 

Of late years considerable progress has been 
made towards an accurate knowledge of this mental 
time. A typical bodily action, involving mental 
effort, may be regarded as made up of three terms: 
of sensations travelling towards the brain, of pro- 
cesses thereby set up within the brain, and of re- 
sultant motor impulses travelling from the brain 
towards the muscles which are about to be used. 
Our first task is to ascertain how much time is con- 
sumed in each of these terms ; we may afterwards 
try to measure the velocity of the various stages 
and parts into which each term may be further sub- 
divided. ‘The velocity of motor impulses is by far 
the simplest case of the three, and has already been 
made out pretty satisfactorily. We can assert, for 
instance, that in frogs a motor impulse, the mes- 
sage of the will to the muscle, travels at about the 
rate of 28 metres a second, while in man it moves 
at about 33 metres. 

The method by which this result is obtained may 
be described in its simplest form somewhat as fol- 
lows :—The muscle which in the frog corresponds 
to the calf of the leg, may be prepared with about 
two inches of its proper nerve still attached to it. 
If a galyanic current be brought to bear on the 
nerve ag to the muscle, a motor impulse is set 
up in the nerve, and a contraction of the muscle 
follows, Between the exact moment when the 
current breaks into the nerve, and the exact mo- 
ment m the muscle begins to contract, a certain 
time elapses. This time is measured in this way: 
—A blackened glass cylinder, made to revolve very 
rapidly, is fitted with two delicate levers, the points 
of which just touch the blackened surface at some 
little distance apart from each other. So long as 
the levers remain perfectly motionless, they trace 
on the revolving cylinder two parallel, horizontal, 
unbroken lines ; and any movement of either is in- 
dicated at once by an upward (or downward) devia- 
tion from the horizontal line. These levers further 
are so arranged (as may readily be done) that the 
one lever is moved by the entrance of the very gal- 
vanic current which gives rise to the motor impulse 
in the nerve, and thus mark the beginning of that 
motor impulse; while the other is moved by the 
muscle directly this begins to contract, and thus 
marks the beginning of the muscular contraction. 





Taking note of the direction in which the cylinder 
is revolving, it is found that the mark of the setting- 
up of the motor impulse is always some little dis- 
tance ahead of the mark of the muscular contrac- 
tion; it only remains to be ascertained to what in- 
terval of time that distance of space on the cylinder 
corresponds. Did we know the actual rate at which 
the cylinder revolves this might be calculated, but 
an easier method is to bring a vibrating tuning- 
fork, of known pitch, to bear very lightly side-ways 
on the cylinder, above or between the two levers. 
As the cylinder revolves, and the tuning-fork 
vibrates, the latter will mark on the former a hori- 
zontal line, made up of minute, uniform waves 
corresponding to the vibrations. In any given 
distance, as for instance in the distance between 
the two marks made by the levers, we may count 
the number of waves. These will give us the 
number of vibrations made by the tuning-fork in 
the interval ; and knowing how many vibrations 
the tuning-fork makes in a second, we can easily 
tell to what fraction of a second the number of 
vibrations counted corresponds. Thus, if the 
tuning-fork vibrates 100 times a second, and in the 
interval between the marks of the two levers we 
count ten waves, we can tell that the time between 
the two marks, 1. e., the time between the setting- 
up of the motor impulse and the beginning of the 
muscular contraction, was 1-10th of a second. 

Having ascertained this, the next step is to re- 
peat the experiment exactly in the same way, ex- 
cept that the galvanic current is brought to bear 
ror the nerve, not close to the muscle, but as far 
off as possible at the furthest point of the two 
inches of nerve. The motor impulse has then to 
travel along the two inches of nerve before it reaches 
the point at which, in the former experiment, it 
was first setup. On examination, it is found that 
the interval of time elapsing between the setting- 
up of the motor impulse and the commencement of 
the muscular contraction is greater in this case 
than in the preceding. Suppose it is 2-10ths ofa 
second—we infer from this that it took the motor 
impulse 1-10th of a second to travel along the two 
inches of nerve: that is to say, the rate at which 
it travelled was one inch in 1-20th of a second. 


DEATH OF A PATRIARCHAL Gipsy.—Major Bos- 
well, who for the last seven years has made a tent 
on the Stone Read, Longton, his principal place of 
abode, died recently at the advanced age of 108 
years. The body is “laid out” in characteristic 
gipsy style. He lies “in state” on a bed on the 
ground, covered with a white sheet, and a tuft of 
om on the chest. The part of the tent where the 

ody lies is lined with white, decorated with 
flowers, a picture of the Saviour, and wax candles 
on either side. The old man has not a wrinkle on 
his face, had only lost three teeth, and never con- 
sulted a doctor during his long earthly pilgrimage. 
He was twice married, and had by his second wife 
seventeen children, amongst whom he numbered 
fifty-nine grandchildren. His remains were interred 
in Dresden churchyard. 

Tue Eciipse Exprpitron.—We are glad to be 
able to announce that the arrangements for the 
eclipse expedition are progressing very rapidly and 
satisfactorily, and that there seems every chance 
of everything being done which can insure success. 
In response to their circular, the council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society have received upwards 
of sixty applications from observers anxious to 
help in an examination of the phenomenon. It is 
proposed that, if possible, there shall be two expe- 
ditions ; one to Spain, the other to Sicily. Thede- 
sirability of this is obvious, as the chances of bad 
weather are considerably reduced. Unfortunately, 
those who know Sicily well state that the region to 
be visited is so brigand-ridden, that other precau- 
tions besides those usually employed in eclipse ex- 
peditions will be desirable. The Italian Govern- 
ment, which will also, we believe, send an expedition 
to Sicily, will, doubtless, look to this. The French 
expedition will observe in Algeria. 

Bacon.—People fond of bacon (and who in Eng- 
land is not, from the wealthiest to the poorest, 
alike in town and country?) had need at times to 
be careful in the cooking of it, as will be seen from 
the following extract from Dr. Whitmore’s monthly 
report on the health of Marylebone:—A piece of 
bacon, purchased recently from a shop in the 
parish, was sent to me by a lady for my inspec- 
tion. On examination I found it to contain several 
specimens of the Cysticercus cellulosa, or bladder 
worm. ‘This bacon was the cured flesh of a measly 
pig, and if eaten without being thoroughly cooked, 
would probably produce tapeworm im those who 
might happen to partake of it. It is seldom that 
bacon in this state is brought to the London mar- 
ket, although it occasionally does find its way here 
from Ireland. A little care will readily detect tho 
presence of these parasites; they are to be seen in 
the muscular or lon portions of the bacon, as 
small white specks, about the size of a pin’s head ; 
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some of these, where the salt has not penetrated, 
appear, when viewed through a magnifying glass, 
like small, oval, semi-transparent bladders, but 
where the salt has penetrated, they are opaque. 
Salting and smoking generally destroy them, but 
this is more effectually done by the bacon being 
thoroughly cooked. 


THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” Ge. Ge 





——_- 
CHAPTER XL. 

Sranpinea for a moment in the centre of the 
luxurious room to which Mr, Wilton in person had 
condescendingly conducted him, Arthur gazed 
about with a glance of admiration, which, how- 
ever, was tinged with contempt by a slight curling 
of his lips and the strange beam which shot from 
his full dark orbs. Then, throwing himself with 
almost a vengeful motion into a heavy stuffed 
chair, he laid his head upon the right arm, and in 
this ungraceful, uneasy position he remained for a 
few moments, while his eyes shone with the vary- 
ing lights of anger, remorse, sorrow, and repent- 
ance, and his face was pale, and disturbed at inter- 
vals by muscular twinges. 

At length, as his thoughts grew more bitter, he 
lifted his head, assumed a similar position upon 
the left arm of the chair,and while his body moved 
convulsively in answer to the fierce tumult in his 
mind, he struck his clenched fist upon his right 
—_ and ejaculated, in tones recriminative yet 


sad : 

“Oh, why—why am I doomed to this? Oh, bet- 
ter had I died!—Oh, poverty most accursed !—Oh, 
tempter most subtle and potent! Oh, wretched 
life, I feel thy venomous sting in my very heart; 
that heart, oh, heaven, which ’twas once a mother’s 
delight to keep pure; but stop—hush—let me not 
take her name upon my lips! no, no; I am not 
worthy of it. Iam—oh, whatamI? Oh, beating 
heart, be still!—Oh, memory, flee from me— 
that I may be saved this torture of mind which 
thou bringest—this agony of soul—this revolting 
reflection which sears my brain and turns every 
thought to madness, and causes me to curse ev: 
pulsation of my being which prolongs this life !’’ 

moe mae and gazed upwards for an instant, as 
if ing divine consolation, his large shining 
eyes distended, and his breast rising and falling 
hke the waves of the sea. Fora short time he was 
silent, then a shudder crept over his frame, and 
elasping his hands across his brow, he wildly ex- 
claimed : 

‘Oh, if this must be—if this must be, against 
which every feeling of my nature revolts, oh, 
heaven, extinguish now the spark of life in this 
worthless body, that I may be saved more—oh! I 
cannot speak the word, but to die now would be 
a blessing. Wilt thou, oh, Father, grant me that, 
or if not that, let me escape from this place; let 
= go anywhere—anywhere, but not here.—Oh, not 

ere!”’ 

Again he paused, glanced cautiously around, and 
then, carefully arising, walked towards the door 
which connected with the side room, to which re- 
ference has already been made. . 

_He stopped, a very faint gleam of hope entered 
his eye, and he again looked imploringly upward ; 
then, while his beautiful face became more calm, 
and his respiration easier, he advanced, and ex- 
citedly said : 

Oh, if I can but get away! if I can but snap this 
thread of woe which binds me, what joy will be 
mine!” and he placed his hand upon the knob of 
the door. 

Instantly it flew open, and before the lad’s terri- 
fied vision—with his coarse wicked featurescontorted 
imto an expression of mingled hate and exultation,and 
his steely eyes gleaming with that dull awful glare, 
stood John Moran. 

A pallor, as of death, swept over Arthur’s face, 
his eyes dilated with horror, a flood of anguish in- 
undated his mind, his heart beat like a tempest in 
his side, and catching at the head-board of the 
bed, he reeled, and in accents most painful, cried : 

“Oh, you fiend, you demon, if you were dead— 
dead, I could breathe again But no, no, you never 
will die, but live to eurse me, Go, go!’ 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled the monster, in that 
heavy, grating voice, and bending his stony gaze 
upon the trembling child. 
leave, were you, but you won’t go from my power 
until the stars are sunk in the ocean. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘The lad turned his black eyes upon him, glowing 
with dismay, while his breath came in short, quick 
gasps,and his form trembled. For a moment he 
stood thus; then a revulsion of feeling occurred, his 
teeth met with a snap, his eyes emitted a light of 
rage, and with a cry of mingled ferocity and des- 
pair, he sprang towards his tormentor. 

The other anticipated the movement, and while 


“You were about to | ag 





the heavy beard around his thick, sensual lips 
bristled like that of an enraged lion, he drew a pis- 
tol, pressed the muzzle against the brow of the 
perturbed boy, and articulated, in tones husky and 
ominous : 

“You lift but a finger, and I will blow you to 
atoms! I’ve a mind to do it as it is!” 

As that terrible instrument of death made cold 
his forehead, the lad felt a stagnating weakness 
permeate his whole being, and with a piteous cry of 
agony, which reverberated through the room, and 
seemed to swell with grief as it went, he sank at 
the brute’s feet. 

Moran laughed, a laugh that sounded more like 
the crackle of a flame than a human voice, and then 
spurning the recumbent form with a malicious 
kick, he threw himself into a chair, and gazed with 
evil, complacent satisfaction upon the lad. At 
length, however, he became tired of this, and aris- 
ing, angrily com 3 

* Get up.” 

Slowly Arthur arose until he attained a sitting 
position, and then resting one hand upon the floor, 
amd lifting his haggard face, he ejaculated, im tones 
of blended wrath, terror, pleading : 

“Oh, man most unnatural! Oh, man most de- 
based! will you not let me draw one breath in 
peace? Will you not be kind once, and prove that 
you have a semblance of a heart ?” 

“Look you boy,” and the heavy brows rolled 
down, and the steely eyes gleamed, “I'll have no 
more of this, now stop this whining! I swear you 
shall obey me, or——” 

‘Stop, stop!”’ shrieked the lad, his lips turning 
one. “Qh, say no more! You will drive me 
m: ” 


And he sank upon a chair, while his frame shook, 
and low, heart-rending moans welled up from his 
perturbed breast. 

But Moran gave no heed to the grief which pe- 
netrated every fibre of the child’s being ; imstead 
of that, he regarded him with that cold, implaca- 
ble stare, and grunted in heathenish glee. 

And still the conflict continued in the mind of 
the lad; still honour fought with wrong, sensitive- 
ness strove with indifference, and conscience waged 
war against destiny, but the latter, ever stern and 
hema ae conquered, and then again his anguish 
burst forth. 

Moran advanced, placed his hand heavily u 
the lad’s shoulder, and bending over him, while 
that baleful light issued from his eye and his teeth 
rasped, he hissed : ; 

‘© Will you obey—will you do as I have told you, 
or go—you know where ?” 4: 

Arthur was silent a moment, while his very being 
quivered from the effect of the surging emotions in 
his breast, which sent keen pangs to his heart, and 
burned like caustic in his brain. At length he re- 
solved to make one more appeal in behalf of his 
honour, and raising his pale, sorrowful face, he be- 
seechingly cried : 

“Oh, mercy—have mercy! Let one feeling of 
jastice live in that iron breast—let me——”’ I 

A stinging blow upon his cheek cut short his 
words, and Moran stood over him with uplifted fist, 
and his quickly-coming breath denoting increased 
ferocity, while in accents hoarse and seething, came 
me Y henge hound, did h P if 

*You you hound, did you hear me 
you utter another word—if breathe against my 
wishes, I’ll send you to——’ 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed the lad, his:-voice so 
tremulous that it was hardly intelligible. “Spare 
me that! I—oh, I will obey!’ 

And again he sank back, whileabhorrence, terror, 
and anguish chilled his heart. 

“Ha-a! ha-a!”’ echoed that dreadful howl-laugh. 

And the inhuman wretch placed his revolting 
features close to the shrinking lad, and his hot 
breath wafted across his face, while his glittering 
eyes with their s pall-like brows, e like 
spheres of steel imbedded in coal. 

The child recoiled ; a spasm of acute pain con- 
vulsed his features, and he wildly cried : 

‘Oh, go—go away! Your presence is 
The very atmosphere me. ih, go!” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my raven-haired darling,” 
chuckled Moran, with a glance of scorn and 
triamph. “ You don’t get rid of me at your 
and what is more, you'll never get rid of me!” 

The lad fell upon the bed, and buried his face in 
the pillow, while low sobs now and then escaped 
his lips, and at intervals his form quaked asif with 


> 


ne, 

For a few moments Moran him in si- 

lence; then, with a sneering leer which curled back 

his bearded lips, he approached the bed, and whis- 
a few words in the lad’s ear. 

“Oh, oh! That too!” and with these words, 
uttered in a shriek, the lad leaped from the couch 
as though impelled by some great physical force. 

“ Will you ?” and Moran's fingers closed around 
his throat, and his face was distorted by a look of 
cannibalistic rage. 


Arthur dropped upon bis knees, and lifting his 
snowy face upward, while the brilliancy of his lange 
ewe pepe ey look of awful anguish, 
catingly moaned : 
Rh, Heaven! deliver me—hear me, hear me!” 
And while his head shook from side to side, as if 
palsied with horror and sorrow, he wrung his hands 
and groaned in despair. 
Moran’s features twitched, his eyes snapped, and 
bending over him, he mu in a ra ig Voice : 
“Yes, both. It must be, it shall be, or I will 
burn you to death !” 
ur made no reply, exhaustion was fast over- 
coming him, and his temples ached and vibrated 
from the terrible agitation he had « ced. 
“Do you hear?” and the reprobate applied 
toot bg” en th lad, hardly above 
Yes, yes,” G) 7 a 
whisper, po edie his face with his hands to 
conceal from his view those awful features, hideous 
in their expression. : 
‘Ha, ha!’ croaked Moran, “ me do, Pag imp. 
But I’m going now. ‘Good- ar. ha!” 
oe heaven for that!” murmured the lad, 
uncovering his face for an i t. 
“I’m not gone yet,” continued the villain, re. 
i seating himself at the lad’s side, and 
beating him at intervals with his fist, “and you be 
easy with that cursed tongue of yours, 


hear?” 

Alas, only too plainly did he hear! If-he had 
not, his mind $f kee been com ively free 
from the ceaseless turmoil of emotions, 
the constant rushing of sad, angry, remorseful and 
reproachful thoughts, and the feeling of debilitating 
horror which oppressed him. He ernshed, by a 
cet eee, eres oot 

wi arose owing 
such would only serve to detain Moran longer. 

Satisfied the lad would say nothing which 
would afford him an o ity to exercise his 
diabolical revenge upon him, Moran gave him a 
parting blow, and then, uttering a few blasphemous 
words, left the room by the side door. 

For some time the lad remained passive, then 
slowly arising he glanced about with a look almost 
of vacancy, so weakening to his nerves been 
the excitement which had ‘ Bat it 
was only momentarily, and in a rush of sorrow the 
thoughts of his situation returned, and claaping 
his hands he knelt upon the earpet at the side 
the bed, and cried : iy 

“ Oh, what, what shall I do? I am oppressed by: 
horror ; oh, most agonising, dreadful horror, that 
freezes the blood in my vems! And will this last? 
Shall I be doomed to the fate which menaces me? 
Oh, no,no! Father in heaven I beseech thee say 
no!” 


He paused, and as he felt that he was alone and 
powerless to help himself, he again broke forth: 

“ But Iam alone, all, all alone, and whatcan I 
do against this fiend, who knows no pity but is as 
hard as ite, and fierce as the tiger in the 
j it sinks upon 


Father, again I ask, 

one kind friend, one friend ; I crave no more !”’ 

he buried his face in the Ww. ” 
As he uttered the last word a head appeared from 

beneath the conch, and whose glistexing eyes, 

eagle glances, s the apartment, and then 

were directed the perturbed youth witha 

look of sympathy the 


fully omerged f oe eee cealment, and 
rom concealm 
drawing himself up to his full height, stood silently 
gazing upon the bed. ® 
In a moment Arthur raised his head, and, start: 


» very unpleasant stay’ g under a bed two 


hours. Did you ever have a like experience ?” 
“You have been here then?” ejaculated Arthur, 
quivering between hope and doubt, “you have 
heard all? Oh, tell me who-you are, and why you 
are here?” J 
“Yes,” said Dikely, knocking the ashes from his 
havanna, “ and I never saw a more impolite person 
= S tte nie ae pe” ra a 
“Oh, you not to keep me in susp<7#e," 
cried the lad, his chest rising and falling nnder the 
face of his new emotion. “Do not trifle thus; 
surely you must know my feelings, if you have 
heard our conversation.” 
“Don’t be exeited,”’ observed Dikely, with that 
smile so peculiar to him. “ Self-possession is de- 
sirable ; it is the way of doing business.” - 
Pn o®- - . 





Arthur sank back in his chair, and pressing 
hands to his aching head, looked upon his second 
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visitor in silence, although a wild desire to know 
who and what he was, caused him much agitation. 

“You don’t seem to be as glad to see me as you 
usuully are,” said Dikely ; “‘ why is it ?’’. 

“ What can you mean ?” exclaimed Arthur, won- 
deringly, ‘I never saw you before!’’ 

Dikely raised his eye rows, laughed lightly, and 
carelessly answered : 

“You've lost your senses, you never talked so 
before.” 

“Oh, please. ie yourself,” pleaded Arthur, 
ina tone of ain. “I don’t know you, but I want 


to, very muc 
" Whew!” and Dikely blew a cloud mpche inte 
the air, and, arising, approached ond 
gazed steadily into face; then, eo 
prise than he ever cxpressed, fe stxna k hie 
igh, and 







hand against his e 

“ By Jove, it’s. wo 5 a 
semblance ! Dikely, you’ve been sold once!” 
and he resw his bo and again di his 


eyes upon his 


“You “sd Arthor, 
earnestly ; “will hag tell me why 
“ ae wished for @ friend” “ye 7; ab- 


"7 "Tint flush ot hee 
and gps pete tees 
one 7. should 
asual @ pesceness| 


‘ing our 
of deep mortifi 
Heaven that 


friend.” 


‘** Heaven has raped Ws compa oriedthe lad, and, 


it warmly, and added 

“T am very qratatl<sin are most kind—I am 
at your command.”’ 

“T never or oy wl mused Dikely ; “‘if one 
cares not enou tel me to comply with my re- 


far better, ” exclaimed Arthur, 
gladly. " What-can I do, what ean I say to prove 
my gratitude?’’ 

“T .will tell: you,’”’ responded Dikely, with more 
than usual earnestness. “You can be quiet, trust 
wholly me, but never recognise me‘before a third 
person, and lastly, be honest,’ 

“T will, I will,” rejoined’the lad, “tand it will be 
more happiness than I have experienced for a long 
time. I will obey you in everything—but your 
~ tay phate Saha hj ‘eaapsen Ghats 

ikely gaye him name, ping 
pert and gazing significantly into histacs, he 
8al 


“T am am going now ; you will remember what I 


« T will? aul ¢ 

* You ar aa it all?” BAS) 
* Perf 

Tis aw rode sobsverse pet con cnt Soe 


bs : ’ and with these words Dikely left the 


"pale ditberiabiad silent, then he knelt 
down by the bed, and thanked Heaven for answer- 
ph ms When he arose his:face was calm 

and in a voice of 8, he 
aa 

“T can sleep now.” 


———T> 

the CHAPTER eu niful a 
Lr was morning ‘the fiery hoe e eve lay 
on which the pale Se rt had been in- 
trodu manifested such a deep and 
earnest intaseat in in Te “aod heden endeavoured to im- 

press it upon him that he was:their long-lost son. 
ay who had just arose from his conch, stood 
gazing out of the low window upon the beautiful 
flowers whose petals had just expanded under the 
tays of the brilliant orb af day, and upon which 


the diamond dew-drops: and then, 
looking furthur away, he Behold plain, with its 
tall grass waving under the im of the gentle 


south wind, andthe herds grazing. 

It was a pleasant morning scene, such as one de- 
lights to look upon when first arising from the 
arms of sleep, and to.such an extent~did it arouse 
the admiration of the youth, that he forgot for the 
moment his perplexing sitnation, but was imme- 
diately reminded of it by seeing Don Sante and 
Sylvia beneath es window. 

Instantly he stepped back, that he might be 
secure from beaten on. He had no sooner done 


companion’s hand, shook | cisiv 





* Bnrique is not up yet, i is he, Sylvia ?’’ 

“T have not seen him,” answered Sylvia; “he is 
probably too Weary to rise so early.” 

“ Yes, yes ;” assented the Don, witha long-drawn 
sigh; “ but I noes when he does awake he will be 
better in his mind 

“Oh, 80 do I, papa; ” replied Sylvia, very ear- 
nestly. “ What do you suppose caused him to act 
so strangely ; it is not natural that gpe should for- 
get his own kin ?” 

** No, no; very unnatural,” said’the Don; “and 
it cannot be that one * our race would do so. It 
is his mind that has been by some un- 
happy incident of his past li 

on sty we — rai ile 

so, my daug’ rejoin 
the Don, with noel ” Feet by love and 
on But, Papen” and Slade hesitated: 
papa 
“Go on, my child,” o the Don, encourag 








ingly; “ say what you ‘ike not be offended.” ae 
* you, pape,” the maiden. “] 
Was | Pape # gece dhe 
the idea before his e think him 
mented, for it serves to laitate | him. ie of 
sighing and expre: roa lee a when he makes 
a singular remark ugh at it, and at least 
i permnese 2 think, will have a salu- 


ite, Sylvia,” mused 
be much pleasanter 


yw daughter,” returned 







“ Good,” = pocket kao fi : 


“It is a sad emergency to look forward to,” 
answered the Don, with a melancholy shake of his 
head; “I hope it will not be realised, but if it should, 
and in our presence, we must say something to 
annul the effect of his words.’’ 

A silence now fell upon them. The Don stood 
resting upon his cane, gazing over the prairie, and 
Sylvia seemed lost in meditation. 

§* As I said last night,’’ soliloquised the youth, 
*T must work a what destiny bas placed in my 

path, and as ote possible. It.is only too evi- 
pe "that the g old Don is convinced that I am 
his son, and has also imbued the gentle Sylvia with 
the same idea. It is a most embarrassing ion, 
yet I cannot change it. Resistance is useless, and 
I must coineide with their opinions as far as my 
own honour will permit, for I cannot hear the com- 
miseration which they exhibit when I make a faux 
pas, and they attribute it to lunacy; that is the worst 
feature of this new existence.” 

He paused and drew nearer the window, for the 
Don and his daughter had renewed their conversa- 

on. 

* Papa,” exclaimed Sylvia, with enthusiasm, “ I 
have an idea which may assist us in restoring dear 
Enrique’s memory.’ 

** You have ?’”’ said the Don, partaking somewhat 
ofherardour. ‘“ What is it ?—tell me quickly!” 

“ You are aware that Enrique was very fond of 

, before he aa away ?” 

ff Yes, ” the Don, inclining his head, ‘ Inez 
Carro you refer to?” 

Me ‘replied Sylvia, “since there is no 
other Inez who is so intimate with us. Well, now 
I propose'that we make some arrangement to "have 
— meet, h our agency must be kept 


“A good idea, Sylvia,’’ remarked her father ; 
but it would be fe a strange if he should recog- 
nise her when he failed to know his own father.” 

** So it would,” returned Sylvia, peeping out half- 
roguishly from the corner of her — ; “but you 
know that love i is a strange thing, and sometimes 
acts queer: 

* Tut, tut, my daughter,’’ reproved the Don, with 
a slight smile, ‘a boy of fourteen knows nothing 
of love, and even if such an absurd thing were pos- 
sible, six years’ absence would entirely obliterate 


“ Perhaps,” responded Sylvia, incredulously ; 
“but you recollect, papa, that Enrique and Inez 
were constantly together as playmates; indeed, 
even you and Don Carro often referred to it injest, 
but still thewords might have had their influence.” 
' “True, my daughter; I had quite forgotten the 





so than he heard Don Santo’s voice conveying the 
ollowing words 


fact. Itis possible, however, that any feei- 
ing deeper than childish regarg could have sprang 
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| from their companionship. As to our words, Don 
Carro and I, why the children could hardly compre- 
hend them.” 

x Perhaps not,” repeated Sylvia, more incredu- 
lously, “but we will not argue that point. The 
plan I suggest can do no harm, and may be pro- 
ductive of good. What do you think of it.’ 

“*T said once I thought it good, and we had better 
put it into exccution.”” He was silent a moment, 
and then reflectively continued: ‘ Indeed if En- 
rique should fancy Inez—and Inez is a good, sweet 
child, you know, Sylv ia—why I think I shall rather 
favour the union—— 

The youth started back from the window, and 
lowly ejaculated : 

“It deepens! Already I hear that I left this 
house six years ago, when at that time I was shut 
up on that deso island. In addition, I hear that 
I left behind me a young girl—a playmate, and yet 
I noyer saw this place before, or ever heard of the 

irl, but the Don would contradict me if I should 
toll. him so, and has already began to contemplate 

my marriage. Wereit not that deep sincerity per- 
vades the acts of those around him, and their looks, 
without their words, proclaim their intelligence as 
well as love for me, I should really consider them a 
1 of lanatics,”’ 
paused, remained eet a few moments, and 
then meditatively resumed 
hy noe that question arises which has so as- 
gaat; my short but eventful life—what 
. am already aware that Senorita Inez 
forward, for the ernoee of testing 
As I have overheard the arrange- 
igsemble, and greet Senorita Inez 
own her, as the fair Sylvia avers 
course would at once banish all 
sanity from the mind of the gen- 
s that he is my father, and give 






iE 


; jin consequence of it, but instead 
me po pangyanes to lead an easy life beloved by 


many. On the contrary, if I inform Senorita Inez 


that I know her not, she will instantly grasp at the 


pinion = which is prevalent in regard to my lunacy, 


probably weep over me as the others have. 
This will rin my new friends extra sorrow, 
produce confusion, and be a source of almost un- 


| endurable vexation to me; truly, the former course 


seems the quietest and most enjoyable one to pur- 
sue, but would it be right ?” 

He stopped as his pure conscience suggested that 

nestion. He hesitated, and reflected a moment. 
Then while his jetty .eyes reflected his nobility of 
soul, he struck his hands firmly together, and em- 
phatically exclaimed : 

* No, no, thrice no! If, to gain freedom from 
irritation and annoyance, should lend my aid to 
further deceive those good people, who are delud- 
ing themselves, what dis would be mine when 
the guise should fall as all suchdo, No! I will net 
seek to raise new love in their breasts; I will domy 
duty honourably as a trne man should ; and if they 
think me a madman or idiot, I care not as long as 
my own conscience is clear Better that I should 
endure the odium now which their pity and sadness 
will occasion, than at some future time to receive 
their contempt, for endeavouring to lead them 
deeper into the net-work of errors which they are 
weaving for themselves. Still, I will be careful of 
their feelings, and especially those of Donna 
Eulalie, for she is aged, and a sudden disruption of 
her pet idea might prove deleterious te her health. 

At the e same time, however, I shall zealously guard 
= own honour, and say nothing which could bo 
construed into a confirmation of their views.’ 

And with these words, so full of that integrity 
which was an infrangible part of his character, so 
replete with that justice which he desired to ad- 
minister to all in his ever ; -day acts, and tinged 
with that consideration an tenderness which were 
two of the noble qualities of his fiery heart, the 
youth went below. 

As he entered, Donna Eulalie smiled with that 
benign love which glorifies a mother’s features, and 
advancing, and drawing him to her breast, said : 

** Good morning, my dear Enrique, did your rest 
seem home-like.” 

That embrace—those words which sounded so 
motherly, caused the youth real pain, as:he felt that 
he was usurping the place of another. Hosever 
her eyes were upon him; he must say something, 
and smiling kindly, he rejoined : 

‘*My sleep was sweet, thank you; but isn’t tho 
morning beautiful ?’ 

He had hoped to change the subject by this re- 
ference to the morning; but, as a general thing, 
mothers are apt to rate beauties of nature second 
to their sons, and especially when they have but 
one. Accordingly, Donna Eulalie, who was not an 
exception, but on the contrary, an excellent illus- 
tration of this rule, took no notice of his last words, 
but gazed upon him, half-sadly, for a moment, and 
then queried : 

** Why don’t you call me mother, Enrique ?” 





Here was a question, and such a question! He 
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did not wish to wound her feelings, which he knew 
a true reply would do. He had decided not to add 
to the general belief, consequently he could not 
equivocate, and for once he was puzzled. At this 
juncture, Sylvia fortunately entered, bearing in her 

and a beautiful bouquet, which she presented to her 
mother, with the remark : 

‘*There, mother, darling, I culled those for you 
when the sweet morning dew yet lingered upon 
their tendrils. Are they not lovely, and so fra- 
grant? Just inhale their odours.” 

“Yes, they are very rich and sweet, my daughter,” 
answered Donna Eulalie, with a greatful smile ; 
‘but in your enthusiasm you forget the presence of 
your brother.” 

It was only too palpable that the son could hardly 
be free from the mother’s mind an instant. 

**Pardon me, dear Enrique,’ exclaimed Sylvia, 
pressing a kiss upon his lips, “‘I did not see you at 
first. You are looking very bright this morning !’’ 

The youth could hardly repress a laugh as he 
thought of the ambiguity of her words, and with a 
smile that would linger around his lips he replied : 

“Thank you, Sylvia. Improvement is ever de- 
sirable.” 

She noticed his constrained tone, although there 
was merriment in it, and for an instant gazed upon 
him doubtingly ; then, recollecting her resolution, 
she smiled sweetly, and said : 

“Will you ride with me after you breakfast, 
Enrique ?” 

‘* With pleasure,”’ he returned. ‘I suppose my 
pony is still here ?” 

These words were spoken in all innocence, and in 
referring to the pony he meant the herse that he 
had hired at the hotel. But to Sylvia they had a 
far different signification, for the pony which her 
brother had rode upon when a child had been kept, 
with the hope that sometime his youthful rider 
would return. And now Sylvia, delighted by his 
words, and labouring under the joyful illusion that 
he was regaining his memory, ran from the house, 
sought her father, and grasping him by the arm, 
hastily exclaimed : 

“Oh, father, father!’’ and stopped for want of 
breath. 

‘“* What, Sylvia, what?” gasped the Don, excited 
to alarm by her hurried manner. ‘“ Speak, child! 
What has occurred ?”’ 

**Oh, I’m so glad. Enrique asked about his pony. 
He remembers! Oh, I can’t speak! I run so fast. 
Oh!” and the dark eyes glistened with happiness, 
and the beautiful breast rose and fell, and the rich, 
cherry lips were parted to recover respiration. 

The Don gazed upon her a moment with an ex- 
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pression in which hope, doubt, and anticipated 
beatitude were closely combined ; then, drawing her 
to his breast in his nkfulness for the communi- 
cation, he lowly and earnestly said : 

‘‘Thank Heaven for that! Oh, I knew he could 
not forget his parents, when we all love him'so— 
the dear, dear boy! Oh, Sylvia, it causes my heart 
to revive!’’ and the old man dashed a tear from his 


eye. 

“Oh yes, dear papa,” added the lovely girl, “‘ and 
we'll see if Enrique will know his pony, and En- 
rique and I will ride, and we’ll all be happy again, 
and I’ll bring Inez. Oh, won’t it be nice?” 

‘Unhappy father, deluded daughter,”’ mused the 
youth, who at that moment stepped out upon the 
greensward and had overheard their words, though 
he was still concealed from their view by an angle of 
the house. 

= moment he hesitated, and then appeared before 
em, 

**Good morning, my dear son,” said the Don, 
warmly grasping both his hands, and gazing kindly 
into his face, ‘‘ have you recovered your strength ?”’ 

‘*T am feeling very well this morning, thank you.” 

The Don noticed the omission of the word father, 
and sighed, but made no comments.’’ 

* Now I’ll go and tell Zano to saddle our ponies,”’ 
exclaimed Sylvia, merrily, and scampered away like 
a@ young gazelle. 

Presently she returned. In a few moments a 
groom appeared leading two horses. 

Instead of the animal which he expected to see, 
the youth beheld a handsome horse of medium size, 
and as black as night. He was about to express 
his astonishment, when suddenly he remembered 
that it would do no good, and might depress the 
spirits of the party. Accordingly he approached 
the steed, and gently patted his neck. 

Closely the Don watched him and the horse, for 
the animal was one of unusual intelligence and 
sagacity, and had been made almost a play-fellow 
of by Enrique, when the latter was a child, and had 
expressed for him at that time all the affection and 
tenderness which it is possible for an animal to 
evince. 

Softly Frank smoothed the mane and patted the 
forehead of the steed, while the large eyes of the 
latter rested upon him with a glance almost human. 
Presently, as the youth’s caresses became more 
earnest, the horse neighed, and lapped Frank’s 
hand, and then, breaking away from his grasp, 
jumped and gambolled about, returning at intervals 
to lay his head upon the youth’s shoulder. 

** Even your pony knows you,” exclaimed the 
Don, unable to restrain his gladness. “The dumb 
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animals attest their pleasure by capering about. 
Oh, this is as welcome as it is strange!” 

The youth perforce smiled, but made no reply. 
The Don’s happiness increased his sadness, though 
no expression of it rested upon his features, and 
turning again to the horse he said, using the first 
words that arose to his mind: 

“ You are a fine fellow, Milo.” 

** What !”’ cried the Don, starting forward and 
clasping his left hand, “ you call him by name— 
youremember! Oh, joy, joy!” 

The youth hung his head, and deeply regretted 
using that name, yet he had not the most remote 
idea that it belonged to the steed; but how incom- 
prehensible, almost weird it seemed that every in- 
nocent word of his should conduce to strengthen 
the belief of those around him in his identity with 
their beloved relative. 

‘“* Why are you silent?” asked the. Don, a shade 
resting upon his joy. ‘You have called him by 
name; youremember! Oh, you must!” 

The youth felt that he must make one more em- 
phatic declaration ; and, looking the Don directly 
in the face, he earnestly rejoined : 

** Don Santo, it was a mere accident my uttering 
that name, I tell you honestly. I never saw you or 
this country before. 

“I spoke too quick, I jarred his mind and aroused 
the monomania again;’’ mused the Don, with a 
melancholy shake of his head. 

Then, after a moment's silence, he lowly con- 
tinued, asif to allay the other’s insane excitement: 

“ Never mind, my boy; never mind. Sylvia will 
come presently, and then you can ride.” 

A red flush mounted the cheeks of the youth, 
and for an instant his fiery heart battled with his 
will. But determined to crush his indignation that 
he might not cause more sadness, he turned and 
walked away. : 

** Come, Enrique, I am ready.” 4 

’T was the voice of Sylvia who now issued from 
the house, attired ina dark blue habit, and her 
luxuriant ringlets surmounted by a jaunty cap. 

With a forced smile the youth approached and 
assisted her into the saddle ; then mounting his own 
steed, he waved his hand to Don Santo, and flew 
down the road with Sylvia by his side. 

“This is an excellent chance to escane ” thought 
the youth. ‘I will try.” 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Countess of Caen has died at Paris, leavin® 
an income of 150,000 francs annually to the Institut 
des Beaux Arts. 
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MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 





CHAPTER VII.- 

Conway had not gone to the Continent. The letter 
to Eleanor was only another of those small ruses 
with which he sought to advance his great project, 
his one last venture, 

He had indeed pretended to depart from his 
quarters in Chester, for several reasons. Among 
others, his creditors, who had discovered his where- 
abouts, he imagined from certain indications—which, 
by the way, were significant of the men Lord Eagles- 
cliffe had put on his track instead—he had in reality, 
only gone far enough to safely assume a suitab 
disguise. He returned to the locality in a smock- 
frock, and a wig of long hair. If he had removed 
his beard, he might have escaped recognition. But 
he could not bring his mind to the sacrifice of these 
shining black waves, which gave such picturesque 
attractiveness to his handsome face, and the omis- 
sion proved his ruin. 

Matters were getting desperate with Vane Con- 
way. He was resolved at any risk to see Lady 
Violet, and win or lose all at a stroke. He had not, 
indeed, money enough to quit the country decently, 
and a debtor’s prison gazed at him every step of the 
way. 

A marriage with the young heiress would settle 
all those difficulties, for, though Lady Violet could 
not touch a penny, even of the fortune left her by 
her uncle, at present, immense wealth was inevi- 
tably hers in the future; and it would be easy 
enough to raise movey en the prospect, if the mar- 
riage could once be managed. 

Sarely, Vane Conway reasoned, if his tongue had 
not lost its cunning, this romantic girl, who had 
fallen so easily in love with the dark beauty of his 
false face, might be won to flee with him, could he 
but get safe speech of her. 

Night after night, he hung about among the sha- 
dows of Eaglescliffe, watcliing: Lady Violet’s apart- 
ments. He had made up his mind, in his usual reck- 
less fashion, to try and enter them, 

But he found himself shrinking unaccountably 
from the undertaking, though no great danger was 
involved apparently. 

_ There was a pretty and convenient balcony open- 
ing from Lady Violet's conservatory. A ladder, a 
dark night, and a fair amount of nerve and effrontery 
Were all that were necessary besides. The last two 
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Conway certainly was not lacking in, and tbe first 
were ready to his hand. There was no moon just 
now, and the ladder he wanted reposed against an 
old wall within sight of the heiress’s window. 

An unaccountable reluctance was on him never- 
theless. After he had shouldered the ladder, he set it 
down again. 

“TI never felt like this but once before, in that 
affair at The Nest,” he muttered with a shiver. “ That 
brought meonly disgrace and ruin, and if I were dis- 
posed to be superstitious, I should say this was 
going to bring me something worse.” 

He stood frowning in thought some moments, then 
with an audible oath, he lifted the ladder, and pass- 
ing swiftly across the intervening space, placed it 
against the balcony, mounted it and disappeared. 
His plan was to conceal himself in the conservatory, 
till Lady Violet came to her apartments for the night. 
He could see through the clear plate-glass doors, into 
\the luxurious and elegant room beyond, and he 
amused himself while he waited, with watching 
Fidele parade herself before the handsome mirrors, 
and in taking a sort of anticipatory inventory of the 
various costly appointments, which he could see 
from his hiding-place. 

It was not yet late, and the party in the drawing- 
room, consisting of Lord Eaglescliffe, Lady Violet, 
Miss Lyle and Captain Evelyn, had not yet left it, 
when a servant came with a note for Captain Eve- 
lyn. 
The captain’s careless face never changed as he 
passsed the hasty scrawl to the earl, and went on 
turning Lady Violet’s music. 

Not so Lord Eaglescliffe. He rose and quitted 
the room with a flushed countenance, unconscious 
in his perturbation that the note had fluttered to the 
floor, unseen by any but Miss Lyle. Quietly Eleanor 
secured it, and evading the eyes of the others, read it. 

‘A man has just entered Lady Violet’s apartments, 
and concealed himself in the conservatory. D 4 

Miss Lyle felt her heart, which had beat slug- 
gishly enough a moment before, give a sudden leap. 

“Why, where is papa?” inquired Lady Violet, 
turning about from the piano. “I did not hear him 
go out; was his head worse, Eleanor?” 

Eleanor muttered something as she crumpled the 
bit of paper in her nervous hand, and Captain Evelyn, 
with a sharp glance at Miss Lyle’s agitated face, 
took up the explanation, and managed to divert Lady 
Violet’s attention, just as a faint sound of some dis- 
tant commotion became barely audible. 

Eleanor made her escape from the room the next 
moment, and flew crazily in the direction of Lady 
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Violet’s chambers. A sharp flash of intuition told 
her what man would be most likely of all others te 
hide in the conservatory. 

She saw it allin a moment. The letter she was 
treasuring so fondly had been written to put her 
off her guard. 

She found Lady Violet’s rooms closed. Fidele 
had been sent off on some excuse, and the door of 
the ante-chamber was locked. She listened a mo- 
ment, and drew back as the door opened, and Lord 
Eaglescliffe looked out. His face was still flushed, 
his manner anxious and flurried. 

“Ts that you, Miss Lyle ?” he asked, in a tone of 
some relief, as though he was better pleased it 
should be she than some one else. “He has dared 
his own fate,” he continued, hurriedly; “and I want 
to get him out of the house without any of the 
servants seeing him, for Violet’s sake. Will yougo 
along the south corridor and send any of them out 
of the way who may chance to be about ?” 

Miss Lyle managed to lift her feet somehow, and 
moved away. Her intuitions had told her truly; 
though the earl had uttered no name, she knew what 
had happened as well as though he had spoken it. 

The south corridor had the reputation of being 
haunted, and was consequently not frequented 
much by the servants, who would take a longer way 
in preference any time. It was the most direct way 
out, and the least exposed to that observation 
which Lord Eaglescliffe wished to avoid. 

Shrinking into a corner, Miss Lyle saw Conway 
as he came, his arms pinioned, two men on either side 
of him, and Lord Eaglescliffe sternly leading the way. 

She knew him, of course, in spite of his disguise ; 
the disordered confusion of his appearance, with his 
rich hair tumbled over his face, and a slouched hat 
crowded down over his eyes. 

In spite of herself she uttered a low cry at the 
wretched forlornness of his look, and with a fierce 
toss of his head he sent the hat flying. While one 
of the men replaced it the unhappy man darted a 
fiery glance at Eleanor, and his pinioned hands 
clenched. 

“It was you who betrayed me, curse you,” he 
hissed through his set teeth as they dragged him 
away. 

“ Oh, no, no, no,” gasped Eleanor, springing for- 
ward. 

No one heard or heeded her. 

Lord Englescliffe, having shown the party out, 
and directed them across the park to where a close 
carriage waited, came back through the hall, where 
Miss Lyle still stood trying to calm her agony, 
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“Will you call some one, Miss Lyle—I—feel 
—strangely,” his lordship uttered, catching blindly 
at the wall, and then falling in a swoon upon the 
floor. The excitement had brought onan apoplectic 
fit. 

Miss Lyle was shocked, as it were, out of herown 
thoughts. She had self-possession enough, still, 
net toset up a chorus of screams as she fled through 
the halls in search of help, though she had no sus- 
picion but that it was death. had stricken Lord 
Eaglescliffe. She knew that his father had died 
that way. She despatched a messenger for a 
physician the first thing,and sent another to tell 
Captain Evelyn and Lady Violet. At the same 
time she superintended the removal of the un- 
conscious ferm to his lordship’s private apartments, 

The servant sent tothe drawing-room encountered 
Captain Evelyn with his charge, whom he had with 
some ado detained there by one excyuse.or another, 
till, in vague alarm, she refused to be eo. detaiped @ 
moment longer. The man had caughta hint of what 
had been going on, and had drawn his own inference. 

‘“ There’s been a robber in the house, my lady, and 
Lord Haglescliffe——” 

Captain Byelyn hushed him roughly, not knowing 
what might have happened. But it was too late. 
Lady Violet heard the heavy tramp of the men 
bearing her father te his own ehamber, and was 
beside him hefore anyene eould hinder, 

Captain Evelyn followed qnickly, bat only in time 
to receive the stricken gitl’s fainting form. 

Lord Eaglescliffe was nat dead, ‘T'wo medical 
men were with him withip the hear; and, soon after 
midnight, Roy Evelyn the happy news 
to Lady Violet and Miss Lyle, waiting in the ante- 
room, that he was better, and particularly desired 
that they should retire to their own apartments, and 
try to get some rest, 

Vane Conway slept in a prison that night, and the 


unhappy girl, who believed herself his wife, tossed’ 


restlessly upon her couch of down, and dreamed that 
the two years’ continental sojourn was ended already, 
and that he had come to claim hie bride, @he woke 
in acold sweat of horror, from her father 
stretched at her feet, with Conway pointing ¢ecbim, 
reaching his arms to clasp her at the same memeat. 

The Earl of Eaglescliffe recovered slowly, but he 
was warned by his pliysicians that, this being the 
sevond attack of the kind, his lease of life was 
bounded by the next, and the usual exhortation to 
abstemiousness andavoidance of mental excitements 
followed. 

Lady Violet never guessed who the real disturber 
of the peace and quiet of that unbappy night 
had been. She stood by while the broken and 
trampled shrubs were removed from her conserva- 
tory the following morning, aud only shrugged her 
shoulders disdainfully at Fidele’s horrified recital 
of particulars. 

Once Eleanor Lyle, standing by, was seized with 
an overwhelming desire to tell her who had been the 
ignoble hero of that midight drama, and claim her 
interference to save him from a convict’s doom. 
But she only got.eo far as to whisper cautiously in 
my lady’s ear: 

‘It would not have been surprising to me if Vane 
bad tried some such desperate experiment for the 
eake of seeing you—if he had not already gone.” 

Lady Violet’s great, black eyes surveyed her in 
one half-haughty, half-scornful flash. 

“T believe I desired you never to mention that 
man’s name to me again,”’ she said, after a pause, in 
a chilling voice. 

Miss Lyle’s predominant trait of character wae 
her caution. She remained silent, only saying to 
herself: 

“I don’t know what she would do im her anger, 
if I told her. I won't trust her. I'll write and tell 
Vane how matters stand instead, and let him make 
such use as he likes of the knowledge, I shall still 
have it in my power to stop him if he ie likely to go 
too far.” 

That letter was written and dispatched. It reached 
Conway at least a week before the trial, 

It found him pacing his cell in a bitter rage with 
all the world, aud with Eleanor Lyle in particular. 
False himself, to his very heart’s core, it was easy 
for him to believe that the girl whose heart he had 
wrung 60 mavy times had at last turned against, and 
betrayed him. His black eyes glowed like live coals 
as he recognised upon the envelope the handwriting 
of her he had that moment been cursing in his heapt. 

He deliberately tore in strips the letter Eleanor 
had written tu save him, flung the pieces.contemp- 
tuously on the floor of the cell, and stamped on them. 

Then bethinking himself that the letter might 
contain somet!.ing which could ba used against him 
at the coming trial, he carefully gathered up every 
fragment, and in the lack of facilities for destwoying 
them, concealed them in the Jining of his coat. 

Undoubtedly, if he had known the contents of that 


letter, Vane Conway would have made such appli- 
cation of them as would have kept him out of the 
felon’s dock at least. But he did not know them, 
he never guessed them, till the trial was over, he was 
convicted and on board ship, going where he would 
not be likely to trouble either Lord Eaglescliffe or 
his daughter for some time to come. 

Far out at sea, the whim seized him to see what 
Eleanor Lyle had to say for herself. He accordingly 
pasted the torn fragments of her letter together and 
read. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that it was a bitter 
pill. Ajlthe more bitter from the fact that his own 
folly had put it out of his power to use it as Eleanor 
intended, But he rallied from the shock to new de- 
vices of villany. He cursed Eleanor in one breath 
and lauded her in the next. 

“She might have done worse; and I ought to, 
have known that she wouldn't go agaiust mo, asf 

she had,” he said to himself, thoughtfully. | 
* Wow, if she holds her tongue, aud I ever get bagk 





te Bagland, I will have for some things. Lf 
thinks I am her hacoend, so | am. Why net?” 
a snap of his white fingers. “ Thereigenly one 
men in England gan prove to the contrary gpd he. 
don't know his owm luck. Odd. By Geopged Bus 
he don’t.” 


Conway was net popular on board shi 
the convicts, thet ig--he was teo fine @ 
too overbearing in his sulkiness at mi 


arrogance 
poling upon the seeret Eleanor Lylebad reves! 
to 


m. 
But among these low and 
whom Providence bad Paty, ere east 
was one, & mere lad, with a shock of ved hair, 
nde fearfully searved and homely face, who had 
seemed to take to the pained ge fram the 


Something @bout the boy, in spite of his ugliness, 

cted Conway's 

mute, indul a whi : x in taliting to 

ie the of his schemag when he shenld get 
to 


apd, 

“Tha ne behind me, my lad,” be would 
say, with his handsome, wicked eyes aglow, “who 
won't leave a stone unturned till I am out-of this. 
If it should take years, she would go on trying all 
the same. . ‘he deuce!” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
“ where did you get those eyes, my man ?” 

Bob did not answer in words, which wag not to 
be wondered at, if he. wasamute, But Conway could 
have sworn that bis dark ey«s had lightened won- 
derfully as he spoke. Indeed, he said to himself, as 
he looked away, that if Bob's eyes had been set in a 
delicate rose-leaf face, like oue he remembered, he 
could have sworn that it was the faee itself, 

“Poor little Daisy.” he murmured, and dropped 
his face.on his hands in a rare revulsion of feeling. 

Bob's eyes followed him darkly. Bob sat like a 
statue watching him, 

The boy attached himself more closely than ever 
to him after this, and there was a dumb-loving elo- 
quence in his large, slow-moving glance, that would 
remind one of the unquestioning, unresenting, af- 
fection of some animal for its keeper. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

“T wisH you would not, Eleanor. You are always 
schooling me lately. Will you never understand 
that Captain Evelyn is papa’s guest, not-mine, I 
can’t do less than treat him courteously, and I dou’t 
do more,” 

From where she stood, with the sunset light 
glancing off her exquisite face, and lighting up the 
jewels at her white throat, till it seemed circled with 
fire, Lady Violet broke off spray after spray of the 
late roses, and flung them from the terrace in sheer 
nervousness and impatience. 

Eleanor Lyle, grown haggard and old since Con- 
way’s arrest, watched her gravely. 

“ You are a married woman, aud you do not love 
your husband——” she began, ia a low hard voice. 

Lady Violet interrupted her, her face blanched, her 
woice icy. 

“That is one of your assumptions ; you will be 
good enough to keepto the subject. We were speak- 
ing of Captain Evelyn.” 

“If my assumption is a true one,” persisted Eleanor, 
grimly, “ there is all the more need of my warning, 
for you are in danger, as well as he.” 

#1?" 

She uttered the single exclamation in a voice of 
intense scorn. 

“Tin danger from anvther creature in the sem- 
blance of man. Thank you;.oh, thauk you!” 

“ You are in one of your mocking humours; it is 
no use to try to talk reason with you,” Miss Lyle 
said, and calmly retreated within, leaving my lady 
to indulge her capricious meditations alone. 





She remained leaning upon the bread marble 


in the 
induced by the visionary hepes he was 


and the lad being a | ti 





balustrade, scarcely altering her position for a long 
time, till the sun dropped behind a purple mass of 
clouds, and the night was closing in chill and dark, 
but not more than her face. 

A step sounded on the pavement. She started 
violently as she looked up, and saw the very eyes 
of which she had been thinking, watching her—the 
frank, glancing, brown eyes of Captain Evelyn. 

He came forward instantly, extending his hand. 

“T am glad to find you here, Lady Violet. I had 
something to gay to you, if you will permit me.” 

The slight huskiness in the captain’s usually clear, 
joyous tones, teld my lady’s apprehensive heart what 
was c In a sudden impulse of cowardice, 
ehe mov the open drawing-room windows ; 
but the guardsman s her, extending 
his arm with @ courteoya, but resolute air, anda flash 
out of the bron eyes a: the black orbs flinch 
foy the moment. Lady ‘3 white lids drooped 
for an ingtant; then she malied again. : 

“Let speak,” she “and have it over, 
since he will not be And slightly setting 
her teeth, 6 it 


apoke-——not exactly tho 
, however. 


‘ul faeg was ghastly, 
“ “Then we ved never 
2 long ‘good-bye’ ‘ecome 
‘And ite of her de- 
\steuggled to her trembling 


" Long!” repeated he, looking down at the vivid 
face with a des thrill. M wy lady, I’m glad 
u don’t know it will be to me.” 
She a edematecd ie Borides, her own emotion 
was stifling her. Bat she would not yield to it. 
With a last, desperate effort she lifted her great 
eyes and looked at him, breat!:ing hard as she drew 
her hand from his arm, and stepped back. 
“T wish you @ pleasant. journey,” sho said, in a 
jarred voice ; “‘and Lhopethe Sepoys won'’t—won't 


In the midst of the hollow speech voice and sight 
failed her. She caught wildly at the balustrade, and 
Captain Evelyn was only in timo to save her 
head from st:iking the marble as she fell, 

“She loves me,” he thought, as the white, un- 
conscious face fell over his arm. “She does love 
me, try as she may to hide it.” 

He stood still, with the slight form clasped close, 
the long black curls trailing over his arm, while the 
moon crept silvery into view, aud shone on the 
earven face he was watching with set lips. His 
heart was beating like a trip-hammer, his breath 
came heavily, and my lady’s swoon was a long one. 
But he was patient. 

“It seems cruel,” be murmured ; “but it’s my 
last chance.” 

A silken skirt rustied near that very moment, 
and the one woman he would have chosen not to see, 
because he felt her hostility to him intuitively, 
glided up beside him, in the moonlight, 

“Has anything happened ?” asked Eleanor Lyle, 
in a voice of cool inquiry, “* Ah!"—as she saw the 
still, white face on his arm, and she peered into the 
guardsman’s agitated countenance with « glance of 
keen scrutiny. 

“Lady Violet has fainted,” he answered, return- 
ing her glance; “that is all—and she is better 
already. Will you do me a great favour, Miss 
Lyle—will you leave me alone with Lady Violet 
ten minutes?” 

“If she wishesit, Captain Evelya—I doubt if she 
does,” responded Eleanor. 

The guardsman’s brown eyes flashed, Then as 
my lady raised her head and looked in bewilder- 
ment from one to the other, he condescended to one 
more appeal, a thnill of wild pain in bis voice, that 
smote even Eleanor. “I entreat you, Miss Lyle—I 
leave on the night-train—I am ordexed.to India!” 

Over Eleanor’s face passed a swift change. — 

To Lady Vivlet came stinging realisation with the 
words. It helped to reeall her.strength and conscious- 
ness now, just as it hed banished both « little 
before. 

Are you better, dear ?” asked Hleanor, in a mean- 
ing voice, as she took her hand. “Are you well 
enough to hear Captain Evelyn.now? He wishes to 
speak with you. Shall 1 ge and leave you with 
him ?” 


Lady Violet leaned heavily on Eleanor, and ex- 
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tended a band to Captain Evelyn. Her face was 
like carved alabaster, her large, intensely mournful 
eyes were lifted to his in a solemn gaze. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “good-bye; it is better to 
say it, so believe it.” 

The guardsman’s brow contracted. 

“Then I will speak here in Miss Lyle’s presence,” 
he said, sternly, “ Violet, do youlove me ?” 

He put the question like a soldier, resolute to dare 
his fate. 

Eleanor felt Lady Violet’s hand tightened upon 
her shoulder. 

“‘ Remember Conway,” she whispered, suddenly 
in her ear. 

My lady caught her breath slightly as she looked 
up again at Captain Evelyn. 

“No!” she said, with sudden, half-childish bit- 
terness. (She was enly fif remember, though 
she looked so much older), ‘if I-must tell you—no., 
Take mein, Eleanor,” 

The soldier's big chest swelled, his very lips turned 
white as the two moved away, slowly. 

Half way across the terrace Violet stopped. 

“ You will not go without speaking to papa?” she 
called back to him, faintly. 

Captain Evelyn sprang 

“T cannot,” he said, brokenly, “ pot now; I saw 
him first; I was to come back if—but that is past. 
Stay, one moment, my lady, only one. Something 
tells me we shall meet again some day; it may -not 
be for years, but whenever it may be, in one year 
or fifty, you will only have to look in my face to 
know that I still love you.” 

Before Lady Violet could speak, if she had wished, 
he had turned and ran swiftly down the terrace 
steps. , 

All this time Lady Violet’s had been 
away nursing her aged mother, who lay very ill. 

Among alll who loved the wayward, beautiful girl, 
there was not @ more devoted heart than that which 
beat in the bosom of Miss Miggs, the little pale, 
meek-eyed governess. 

Two years already—ever since the installation at 
Eaglesclifie, indeed, she had been a)ternately 
snubbed aud petted by my lady, and the petting was 
so sweet to the poor soul, wiiom nobody lad ever 
loved before but her old mother, that her intractable 
adored pupil might have tyrannized over her in the 
most abominable manner twenty-three hours outof 
the twenty-four, and still have been worshipped for 
the crumb of sweetness doled out at the last. If 
Miggs had never left Eagleseliffe, there is ro know- 
ing a many unhappy things might not have hap- 
pene . 

She was back now, and Lady Violet was again her 
pupil, and rarely docile, a changed being in every 
way. Lady Violet, indeed, with all that surplus 
energy, those wild spirits of hers, recoiling on her- 
self, needed occupation, and welcomed the resump- 
tion of the old round of duties with feverish eager- 
ness. 

The family went, about this time, down to Heath- 
cote, another seat of the earl’s in Wales. It was Lady 
Violet who entreated for the change. The Cliffe-had 
grown hateful to her. - 

At Heathcote six years d—six years whicli 
made Eleanor Lyle hag and old before her time. 
Six years which only ripened and developed the mar- 
vellous loveliness of Lady Violet. 

Tn all that time, no word had come to her of Con- 
way, and she did not know yet that he was all this 
time sojourning in Australia, instead of on the Con- 
tinent. No pains had been spared to conceal from 
her the truth, and the effort had suceeeded. 





CHAPTER Ix. 


Tuey returned to Eaglescliffe in May. 

The earl would have liked to have his daughter 
presented at the queen’s drawing-room long before 
this, and a suitable wonld have been rea- 
dily forthcoming. He imagined the sensation the 
peerless girl would create, and painted with a fancy 
hand the pleasure of London fashionable high life. 

But Lady Violet, though she did not seem un- 
touched by the picture, showed an invincible reluc- 
tance to the proposition, and not having, with years, 
outgrown her imperiousness, her will was still the 
ren it had always been to her indulgent and doting 

ather, 

Eleanor Lyle’s absence from Heathcote during 
the interval of their stay there, had been somewhat 
protracted and mysterious. 

She always said she had been to visit friends. But, 
if so, it must have been a visit rather of duty than 
pleasure, for, sad and dispirited as she went, she re- 
turned still more broken and forlorn. 

Lord Eaglescliffe decided, in his own mind, that it 
was some family difficulty which took her away, and 
made some attempt to obtain her confidence, in the 
hope of benefiting her, but in vain. 








One evening, when they had been at Eaglescliffe 
about three months, Misa Lyle came out of the 
house alone, @ costly shawl draped carelessly about 
her shapely shoulders, her manner nervous and hur- 
ried. She took the path along which we have fol- 
lowed her twice before. 

She had not often, of late, expended so much care 
upon her toilette, as this evening. But in spite of the 
rich and handsome dress, the carefully arranged 
braids, in spite of the feverish lustre of cheek and 
eye, Hleanor looked haggard and old. 

“ He is not here,” she exclaimed in a tone of bitter 
disappointment, as she stopped in a clump of alders, 
and looked eagerly about her. “Ol! my heart, how 
hard it is to wait. 

The next instant a tall white-faced man rose from 
the grass where he had been lounging with a cigar, 
and with a hysterical cry, Eleanor darted forward 
and threw her arms about him. 

He seemed rather to permit her embrace than to 
return it, and disengaged himself coolly enough the 
first possible moment. Eleanor stood looking at him 
and recovering herself. 

‘It is like heaven to see you again, Vane,” she said. 

“What there is left of me,” grumbled Vane Conway, 
for it was indeed he, but looking the bad shadow of 
himself, 


That was the mystery of Eleanor Lyle’s absences 
from Heathcote. She, had been getting him a pardon. 
Fram fhe feet that it had taken her six years to 
accomplish it, something might be guessed of the 
obstacles she had had to encounter, and had con~ 
quered, 

Meanwhile, convict life had altered the fine gen- 
tleman not a lit 

There was a broad sear across his left cheek, 
drawing his left eye to one side (tliose dangerous 
eyes of Vane Conway’s), and his hair and beard had 
not yet rallied from that close cropping to their 
pristine luxuriance and beauty. 

“ What there is left of me,” he grumbled, as though 
Eleanor had been to blame for not getting his pardon 
sooner. 

“Tt seemed very long, didn’t it, dear?” Eleanor 
said, wistfully, her hands tightly wrung togetiier. 
This man, who owed her so much, had not said a 
kind word to her yet. 

“Deuced long,” with his hands in his pockets. 
“How's all?” with a nod in the direction of the 
mansion. “Well? Lady Violet, too. I shall want 
to.see her to-morrow night, at this time; and you 
needa’t come with her either.” 

Eleanor’s sigh was almost a groan. 

“ How changed you are, Vanel’’ 

** Changed!” he snarled, fliuging himself down on 
the grass again; “if you had been where I have, 
you would be changed too.” 

He lay sullenly watching the gray sky above him, 
while Eleanor looked on, aud wondered if this sulky, 
ill-tempered fellow could ever have been that 
exquisite fine gentleman, Vane Conway. Suddenly, 
she dropped upon her knees in the grass by his side. 

“You'll never be anything but yourself to me, 
Vane, however you may change for other people,” 
she said, kissing his forehead yently. 

He moved his head impatiently away from the 
caress. Then he sat up and looked at her. 

“I am not the only one that has changed, Miss 
Lyle,” he sneered. ‘You look ten years older than 
you did when I went away. Ten years—twenty, 
more like! You might be your own grandmother. 
Lhope my little Violet hasn't lost ‘her good looks 
this way. Has the lady of the Cliffe grown ugly, 
my queen?” 

Sleines Lyle’s eyes were fixed upon him in 
speechless darkening wrath. Good heavens! was 
this what she had longed and waited for at Vane 
Conway’scoming? Was this the gratitude she had 
wrung her very heart's blood out drop by drop to 
win ? 

‘How fares the captain?” he demanded, pre- 
sently, “The handsome captain, who was in love 
with our Gark-eyed young siren of Eaglescliffe. I 
sha!l spoil some fun S him, J hope.” 

“I wish he might outwit you yet. If I could help 
him any, he should, too,” Miss Lyle said, bitterly. 

Conway's air of disdainful indifference vanished 
as he rose to his feet, and stood looking at her like 
some stirred and angry demon. 

“If you help Gilderoy Evelyn by so much as a 
hair's breadth,” he said, in a vuice of suppressed 
passion, “you help him to his doom. I’li murder 
him and youtoo. Do you hear that?” 

“T hear you,” Eleanor Lyle said, with calm scorn, 
uplifting her proud head and looking at him steadily. 
“You waste time, Vane, when you threaten me. I 
am neither a convict nor a coward.” 

Conway looked at her scorningly. He began to 
see that he bad gone too far, and though it was not 
at all what he liked to do in his wild and savage 
humour, he dissembled from necessity. 








“T don’t know what you wean, by taking me up 
in that way,” he said, sulkily. “I never thought 
you'd turn against me, Eleanor, whatever others did.” 

“Thaven’t turned against you,” she answered, 
quietly. “TI don't owe you kiudness or forbearance, 
but I shan’t turn against you unless you oblige me 
to. Don’t threaten me, though, aud don’t imagine 
I'll help you to victimise Lady Violet.” 

“Have you told her how matters really are?” he 
questioned, eagerly. 

“No; Idon’t know how matters are. If I had 
known she should have been told long ago. Who is 
Lady Violet's husband, Vane?” 

His wicked eyes glittered,and he stroked the 

samp beard he wascultivating with complacence. 

“I didu’t expect you to tell,” Eleanor resumed; 
“it’s of no consequence. QOnoe she knows the 
truth it will be easy euough discovering who she 
married that night. I remember what you said 
beforehand about him.” 

Conway’s eyes were on the ground. 

“T was only trying you, Nelly,” he said, in a con- 
strained voice. “Give me time to find out whether 
he still lives, and where he is, and you shall know 
as much as I do.” 

Eleanor regarded him sceptically, and drew back, 
when he would have embraced ler. 

“Well, well,” he said, with an air of resignation, 
*T don’t blame you; but come here a week from 
this, and you shali know who Lady Violet's husband 
is, and have proof of my sincerity and love for you 
beside.” 

Eleanor’s foolish heart leaped at his deceitful 
words, 

_ “Vane,” she spoke, in a low voice, as he was turn- 
ing away. 

He stopped. 

“You must need money,” extending a heavy 
purse, through whose silken meshes gold-pieces 
gleamed. 

“ Conway took it with affected reluctance. “Ido 
need it,” he said. “ but I am ashamed to take it.” 

“You need not,” she exclaimed, eagerly, 

** Ave you sure you'can spare it?” 

“ Quite sure,” she smiled. ‘I never use a quarter 
of my salary» Lord Eaglescliffe is very generous 
with me.” 

“Good night, then, once more. You won’t send 
me off now without a kiss, Nelly ?” 

The girl yielded to bis clasp with a half sob. 

“ My dearest,” whispered she, in passionate agita- 
tion, “if you would only be true to me, if you only 
would,” 

He kissed her hurriedly. 

“ A week from to-night you shall see,” he said. 

Miss Lyle turned slowly towards the house, Her 
lover's kiss was warm on her lips. He bad left her 
with such loving words as he had not spoken since 
those early days of their acquaintance, when he had 
sat at her feet, so to speak, aud had called the loving 
light of her handsome eyes the ouly lode-star he 
wanted. 

He had held her in his arms just now, and hinted 
of a future, that to her would have been @ simple 
paradise shared with him, disgraced felon as he 


was. 
But for all that, her heart lay like lead in her 
bosom, and she had never felt such a cold creeping 
distrust of him, as she did at this moment. 
(To be continued.) 





TueErz is a possibility of the Government pro- 
viding means of transit to and from stations on the 
Mediterranean for about sixty observers, who may 
be willing to take part in the observation of the 
total eclipse of December 22, 1870; and that per- 
sons willing to undertake a portion of the observa- 
tion, on a plan to be arranged by the Council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, be invited to send 
their names to the secretaries, and also to state the 
branch of observation which they would be prepared, 
or prefer, to undertake, and the instruments they 
would be willing to contribute. It is desirable that 
the names of those who are willing to take part in 
the observation of the eclipse should be sent in at 
once. 

A Curr ror Hypropuopis.—Having read lately 
almost daily accounts of death from hydrophobia, 
I beg to submit, with your permissic2, to the 
readers of your valuable paper the follo rng, which 
I have had by me for the last four yeacs. When 
this announcement first appeared in the Leipsic 
Jowrnal I cannot inform you. ‘ A Saxon forester, 
by name Gastell, now of the venerdblg age of 82, 
unwilling to take to the grave with him a secret of 
so much import to mankind, had made public in 
the Leipsic Journal the means which he had used 
for 50 years, and wherewith he affirms he has 
rescued many fellow beings and cattle from the 
fearful death of hydrophobia. Take magreemes | 
warm vinegar, wash the wound clean therewi 
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and then dry it; pour then upon the wound a few 
drops of muriatic acid, because mineral acids 
destroy the poison of the saliva, by which means 
the rm effect of the latter is neutralised.”— 
J.P.D. 


HT 


SCIENCE. 


Ir very often happens that fine steel engravings 
get stained with moisture on the wall, or specked 
with mildew, and it becomes an important question 
how to bleach them. One of the best methods is to 
moisten them carefully and suspend them in a large 
vessel partially filled with ozone. The ozone 
bleaches them perfectly without attacking the fibre 
of the paper. For the evolution of ozone the sim- 
plest way would be to clean pieces of phosphorus 
and place them, half covered with water, in bot- 
tom of the jar in which the pictures are suspended. 
On a large scale, a Ruhmkorff coil and _ constant 
discharge of electricity would be preferable. It is 
somewhat surprising that this method of cleaning 
fibres has not been more generally applied. 

Srrmens’s SteEL.—Among the articles exhibi- 


ted at Sir Edward Sabine’s conversazione were Mr. 


C. W. Siemens’s specimens of steel, which have 
not yet had the notice they so well deserve; they 
represented the metal in various forms and con- 
ditions, and in different stages of manufacture. 
The process by which this steel is produced may be 
briefly stated thus :—Good hematite ore andspathic 
ore are mixed and treated with carbonaceous ma- 
terials, by which their total or partial reduction 
into metallic iron is effected. This metallic iron 
is then subjected to very intense heat on the open 
hearth of a Siemens regenerative gas-furnace, and in 
certain given quantities, or series of instalments, 
is dropped into a bath of cast iron previously pre- 
pared in the furnace. This operation is continued 
until the requisite degree of decarbonization is 
arrived at; and manganese is added in the form of 
ore or of Spiegeleisen. The quantity of molten 
metal thus produced in one charge is about four 
tons: it is tipped into a ladle, and poured into 
iron moulds in the usual way, and forms steel of 
the highest quality. To those acquainted with the 
ordinary way of making steel the superiority of 
this process will be manifest, while as regards cost 
it effects a great saving. One ton of steel ingots 
may be produced with a ton and a half of cheap 
small coal. The ordinary Sheffield process requires 
from five to six tons of fuel for one ton of steel. 
The new process is now actively carried on at the 
Landore-Siemens Steel Company’s Works, near 
Swansea. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

Professor Grant has delivered his second lecture 
on “ The Astronomy of Comets.’’ He commenced by 
referring to the feeling of superstitious fear with 
which comets were regarded in the earlier periods 
of history. The circumstance was accompanied by 
one advantage to science. It had the effect of in- 
ducing persons of discernment to note in each case 
the apparent path pursued by the strange body in 
the heavens, and although such delineations were in 
all cases very rude, still, in several instances they 
have enabled modern astronomers to determine 
roughly the orbit of the comet, and in this manner 
have supplied materials for investigating the inter- 
esting question of the identity of the comet with 
some earlier or later apparition of a similar kind. 
While the great comet of 1856 was exciting general 
alarm throughout Europe, astronomers had begun 
to watch attentively the apparitions of those bodies, 
and had already arrived at an interesting result. It 
was remarked that the tails of comets are invariably 
turned towards the regions of the heavens which is 
opposite to the sun. This discoveryis due to Peter 
Appian, a German astronomer who had based his 
conclusion upon the observation of several comets 
observed between the years 1531 and 1538. 

The lecturer here remarked that Appian had been 
anticipated by the Chinese, who had remarked the 
same fact as early as the year 837 a.p., on the oc- 
casion of the apparition of a great comet in that 
year. Professor Grant next proceeded to give an 
explanation of two of the most important results 
which had been achieved in cometary astronomy. 
The first of these had reference to the fact that 
comets are celestial bodies like the planets or stars, 
and not mere meteors generated in the atmosphere, 
as the ancient philosophers supposed ; the second 
is that comets are governed in their movements by 
the same great law of attraction which controls the 
planets in theirorbits. The first of these results is 
due to the Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe; the 
second is due to Newton. Tycho Brahe’s researches 
were based upon the observations of a great comet 
which appeared in his time, the comet of 1557. 
This is one of the few comets recorded in history 
which have been seen with the naked eye in the 
day time in full sunshine. By a comparison of his 
own observations of the comet with contempora- 





neous observations made by several astronomers i” 
Germany, Tycho Brahe concluded that the comet 
was at least three times further removed from the 
earth than the moon is. Comets have always since 
been regarded as celestial bodies, and the name of 
Tycho Brahe is imperishably associated with the de- 
finitive establishment of this great fact. 

In order to acquire a more just appreciation of 
the difficulties which offered themselves to Newton 
when he commenced his researches on the move- 
ments of comets, the lecturer gave a sketch of the 
previous course of Newton’s studies in connection 
with his grand discovery of gravitation. He next 
pointed out the peculiar difficulties. which the 
theory of cometary motion offers to the astronomer. 
These arise from the short visibility of the comet, 
the great eccentricity of its orbit, and the compli- 
cation of its apparent motion with the orbital mo- 
tion of the earth. Newton, however, triumphed 
over all these difficulties. His researches were 
based on the observations of the comet of 1680, one 
of the most splendid which has ever visited the 
earth, either in ancient or modern times. He de- 
monstrated by evidence of the most conclusive kind 
that the orbit described by the comet was a para- 
bola, in the focus of which the sun was situated, 
and that the comet, as it revolved round the sun, 
described equal areas in equai times, in accordance 
with the second of Kepler’s celebrated laws of 
planetary motion. It was manifest, therefore, that 
the movement of the comet was governed by the 
attractive force of the sun. Professor Grant con- 
cluded by quoting a passage indicative of the 
opinion which Newton entertained respecting the 
orbits really described by comets. He supposed 
that although the orbits of comets were sensibly 
parabolic, they might be in reality elliptical, see- 
ing that a very eecentrie ellipse sensibly coincided 
with a parabola towards the perihelion; and he re- 
marked that the major axis and periodic time of a 
comet revolving in an eliiptic orbit of great eccen- 
tricity might be ascertained by comparing together 
the apparitions of comets having the same orbital 
elements. This subli.ie prophetic conjecture, 
worthy of the genius of Newton, was destined to 
be wes “ee in the following century. 

Ww Ri tid 

ELEGANCIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

THERE is something ludicrous and yet painful in 
the manner in which our language is murdered by 
many in their attempts to speak what is too often 
erroneously called “‘ elegant English.” I will say 
nothing about the introduction of words derived 
from Greek, Latin, or modern languages, as this 
simply implies the need of an amount of education 
possessed by few, and virtually renders many books, 
and indeed conversation, unintelligible to the mass ; 
but the words of a writer as far back as the days 
of Queen Elizabeth will best convey my meaning. 
He says: 

‘Not afew do greatly seek to stain our language 
by fond affectation of strange words, presuming 
that to be the best English which is corrupted with 
external terms of eloquence, and sound of many 
syllables.” 

Had the old Chronicler been a foreteller of future 
events, he could hardly have come nearer the mark 
in our own days; for the use of absurdly elegant 
English is confined not to a few, but is broadcast 
amongst every class; though, generally speaking, 
the greater the ignorance, the finer the language. 
Indeed, save amongst people of good breeding and 
good education, who generally use great simplicity 
in conversation and writing, and the uneducated 
labourer, whose words in mary parts of England 
are simple and pure Saxon-English, we meet with 
it in~the writings and speeches of every class. 
While labourers’ children and Eton boys “ begin 
their holidays,” the young gentlemen of Mr. Robin- 
son’s Academy “commence their vacation.” A 
newspaper advertisement announces, “‘the lady of 
Hiram Dolittle, Esq., of a son.” Mr. Dolittle, of 
course, cannot use the word wife; it is not genteel. 

Horace Smith defined the title of Esquire, which 
everybody now gives to everybody, and expects 
himself in return, “as a title very much in use 
among vulgar people.” A gentleman named Deve- 
reux had a footman named William Good, and one 
morning there came a letter to the house, directed 
* William Good, Esq., at Mr. Devereux.” 

A retired shopkeeper, the other day, being asked 
if one John —— were not lately dead, answered, 
* Yes, sir, he is recently deceased.”’ Others make 
long words ‘‘ do duty” for wit: thus, a well-known 
writer translates ‘‘ not to holla till we are out of 
the wood” into “ not to give vent to vociferations 
till we have emerged from the forest.” Boys are 
often called “the juvenile portion of the commn- 
nity.” Certain writers, chiefly in cheap papers, 
will persist in calling a fire ‘‘ the destructive or de- 
vastating element;” in speaking of letters as 
“epistolary advices ;” of marrying a woman as 
“leading her to the hymeneal altar.” Instead of 
dying, a man “expires ;” a house is a “ residence ;” 











and a shop an “establishment ;” a horse doctor is 
a “‘yeterinary surgeon; an author a “literary 
gentleman ;” a farmer an “ agriculturist.” 

One of our popular writers cuts up this nonsense 
famously. Instead of ‘When the cat’s away the 
mice will _ ,” he proposes to read, “In the ab- 
sence of the feline race, the mice give themselves 
up to various pastimes ;’’ and “ Old birds are not 
caught with chaff,” is rendered, “‘ Feathered bipeds 
of advanced age are not to be entrapped with tha 
outer husks of corn.” Dean Alford somewhere re- 
marks: ‘Many, without doubt, use fine English 
because they have never considered and never been 
told how foolish it is, and how much more expres- 
sive and beautiful is real Saxon-English.”’ In plainer 
terms, Fuller says, “To clothe low creeping matter 
with high-flown language is not fine fancy, but flat 
foolery;” and the following advice from a well- 
known author is worthy of attention :—‘* When you 
doubt between two words, choose the plainest, the 
commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew fine words 
as you would rouge ; love simple ones as you would 
native roses on your cheeks.’ 





A NATIVE, a weaver by trade, said to be 125 years 
old, has just died in Hy: , Scinde, 

Tue British Musevm.—Under the auspices of 
the council of the Working Men’s Club Union, 
Saturday visits have been made,—one to the 
Egyptian Department of the British Museum, 
another to the geological collection; and on the 
last visit Professor Flower, conservator of the mag- 
nificent museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
received about fifty of the working mn of the 
metropolis, to whom he delivered three lectures, ex- 
planatory of human and comparative osteology. 
‘The visits paid on Saturdays to the British Museum 
force-the repetition of the inquiry, why is the 
British Museum not ny to the public on Saturday 
always? Itis the only day on which a large num- 
ber of persons have any chance of going about. Tho 
officers of the British Museum should seek to keep 
up with the times. 

FURTHER OPENING OF NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
Brirish Musgum.—In the House of Commons, on 
a motion for going into committee of supply, Mr. 
W. Allen submitted a motion in favour of opening 
the National Gallery and certain portions of the 
British Museum for the inspection of the public 
between the hours of seven and ten p.m., at least 
three evenings a-week, The hon. gentleman had 
estimated the cost of lighting the National Gallery 
at 4,000/ per annum, and the British Museum at 

.000/., making a total sum of 10,000/. per annum. 
After some discussion, during which it was stated, 
on the part of the trustees, that the buildings were 
not constructed with the view of being lighted with 
gas, the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded the 
House that a new National Gallery would in ful- 
ness of time be constructed in Trafalgar Square, 
and that perhaps a portion of the national treasures 
would be removed from Bloomsbury to a new 
building at South Kensington, and that both edi- 
fices might be so planned as te remove the obsta- 
cles to the introduction of gas which existed in the 
old ones, Mr. Alderman Lawrence having suggested 
that the British Museum should be opened every 
evening of the week during the summer months. 

Sucar Poisonrna.—We have received from 
Cheltenham a sample of sugar, so fearfully adulte- 
rated with chromate of lead, that we wonder how 
any of the unfortunate partakers of it survived to 
tell the tale. The sugar in question appears to be 
what is known in the trade as “‘pieces,”’ to which 
the chromate of lead has apparently been added, 
with the intention of bringing up the inferior ar- 
ticle to the appearance of the best Demerara. The 
— » however, has been made so clumsily that 
the naked eye at once detects the mixture, the lead 
being in lumps large enough to allow of its being 
picked out by the a Appended to the sample 
is a somewhat remarkable document, in the shape 
of a series of printed apclogies, from the grocers 
who sold the sugar in Cheltenham, the wholesale 
dealer in Bristol who supplied the article, and the 
refiner who manufactured it. We think that none 
of the parties implicated emerge very creditably 
from the transaction, although the retail tradesmen 
declared that they knew nothing abont it—the 
Bristol dealer says the same—while the refiner 
also pleads innocence, oddly enough imputing the 
mischief to “‘ some experiments tried by the mana- 
ger of his works’’. about the time that the goods 
were delivered. We are curious to know where 
was the necessity for trying experiments on an ar- 
ticle like si , which we buy in the full belief that 
it is perfect: pure and for what reason a dange- 
rous ware | ike chromate of lead happens to 
in the 2 all. We presume that the case 
was brought before the magistrates to bo dealt 
with in open court, so that the Cheltenham resi- 
dents, who have the reputation of paying good 
long prices for their provisions, might at all events 
know what to eat, drink, and avoid.— Food Journal. 
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STONIO. | 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Tue meeting of the duke and Stonio was cordial, 
tnough the latter did not suspect the relationship 
between them; Galvez and Carlos, at the desire of 
the duke, having taken care that the recognition of 
Stephano Villota by Pietro and Sanlez took place 
without the knowledge of Stonio. 

The latter presented to the duke, whom as yet he 
koew only as Dietro Demetrius the astronomer, the 
letter of which mention has been made. The duke, 
after a perusal of it, said calmly: 

“My English friend asks me to aid you in some 
grave matter, and I will do so willingly, but hot 
to-night. I must have repose, my son. I a 
greatly exhausted by the cares and events of the 
past two days. So good-night, and no thanks for 
the service I have already done you.” 

Carlos made haste to attract the attention and 
presence of Stonio elsewhere, and the duke, with 
his attendants, were well cared for by Galvez. 

Ullima, having been cautioned by her husband, 
mag herself to the comfort and repose of Lady 

ilda, 

On the following day, after all had partaken 
of the plain bat plentiful fare provided by Galvez 
and his wife, the duke led Stonio apart, and re- 
questing his attention, related to him the history of 
the Villota family from its earliest annals, briefly to 
the time of the last duke, when his narrative was 
more minute, 

As the reader has become acquainted with tlie 
main points of this history, we need not repeat all 
that the outlawed duke told to Stonio. 

“Count Pedro,” said the duke, “thus accom- 
plished the destruction of the Villotas; of which 
family you say you suspect you are a member. As 
I told you, Gomez Villota was burned at the stake ; 
the old duke died; the elder brother of the three sons 
escaped, There was an infant Villota. I will 
speak of him presently; or why not of him now? 
‘This infant Villota was confided by the dying duke 
to the care of three men.” 

“Of three men!” exclaimed Stonio, who had paid 
eager attention to all that had been said. 

“To three men, trusted servitors of the Villota 
family, by name Carlos Romago——” 

“Ah, Carlos Romago!”’ cried Stonio, his heart 
leaping to his mouth. 

“ Pietro Gallazi——” 
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“ Pietro Gallazi !” echoed the excited listener, paie 
and trembling. 

“ And Sanlez de Rema.” 

“Good heaven! the names of the three faithful 
men who have cared for me all my life.” 

“ And thouart he who was the infant Villota,” 
said the duke, calmly. ‘Thou art Fernando Villota, 
Marquis de Lota. Go tell this in Lisbon, and the 
enemies of thy race will be speedy in the effort to 
compass thy death. The Villota name is outlawed 
and accursed. Oh, my brother!’’ exclaimed the 
duke, no longer able to control his emotions, and 
casting his arms around Stonio’s neck, ‘‘ embrace 
me, embrace me, for I am thy brother, Stephano 
Villota !” 

We leave to the imagination of the reader the 
amazement and joy of Stonio. 

The first transports of this recognition having 
passed, the duke related his own history, from the 
time he disappeared from Portugal. 

As it has little todo with our story, we give it 
briefly, thus: 

Flying from the vindictive hate of the enemies of 
his house, and ignorant of the of his scheme 
to deceive them into the belief that he had perished 
in the mountains, he had fled to Russia. There he 
entered the army, and served agaiast the Turks. 
Captured by the Turks, he was for some years a 
slave of a wealthy Moslem, who, however, while 
vigilant against his escape from captivity, treated 
him with much kindness, and being a famous scholar 
and student, was delighted to find his captive a man 
of science. Years passed on, and Stephano, who 
had no desire to return to Portugal, unless with 
power to wreak vengeance upon his enemies, and 
treated by Ben Ahmed more as a brother than a cap- 
tive, gradually became absorbed in the study of 
science and its mysteries. At length Ben Ahmed 
died, leaving to his captive freedom and immense 
wealth in precious gems, collected from every part 
of the world, 

His friend and benefactor being dead, the out- 
lawed noble resolved to return to Europe and Christ- 
endom, under the name of Dietro Demetrius, and in 
the character of a learned Greek. 

For a time he lived in Constantinople, and, tra- 
velling thence, he visited every part of Europe ex- 
cept Portugal, devoting all his mind to scientific pur- 





suits. 

Naturally this ennobling life destroyed his once 
violent desire for vengeance upon tlhe enemies of 
his house. In studying the great mysteries of crea- 





tion, his mind soared above the petty affairs of baser 
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men; and long before the death of Ben Ahmed left 
him at liberty to return to Europe, if ever bis 
thoughts reverted to Lisbon his memory revealed re- 
collections only to be grieved over, or to be despised. 

On his return to Europe, he investigated eagerly 
the progress and research of all scientific and in- 
ventive minds, and, gifted far in advance of the age, 
mado discoveries and produced results which caused 
the superstitious to bestow upon him the title of The 
Wizard. : ’ 

Finally he settled in Rome, where, having gained 
esteem and friendship, he pursued his studies with 
unabated vigour. 

“ And now,” he said, after a reviewal of his life, 
“you wonder, my brother, why I have returned to 
Portugal. Not for love, not for hate. True, there 
is one in Lisbon whom I once loved—I mean the 
mother of the Prince Enrique.” 

“The mother of Prince Enrique!” said Stonio. 

“She is nothing te me now, nor has she been for 
many a year,” replied the duke calmly. ‘The prince 
is at the head of a plot against the king—a plot 
divulged to me by one Allinti, a few days ago. 
Allinti is, or was—for I heard yesterday he was dead 
—a secretary of the royal palace, He sought me, 
believing, as many do, that Dietro Demetrius is a 
wizard. His wish was to learn if some great affair in 
which he had an important part to play would bea 
success. I contrived to learn his secret, and by 
cunning questioning learned enough to warrant me 
in believing that a great conspiracy for a revolution 
was afoot. I have made use of this knowledge in 
leaving Lisbon. Prince Enrique aud others, whose 
freedom would have been very dangerous to me, 
were under arrest when I left the city. But why 
did I leave Rome, where I was honoured, to come to 
Portugal, where I am outlawed and accursed? Be- 
cause of a prophecy.” 

“A prophecy!” repeated Stonio, amazed. “By 
whom ?” 

“Ben Ahmed. He was a wise and learned man, 
and learned in the lore of his Arabian ancestors. He 
was descended from a line of sages, a line of eminent 
astrologers and astronomers, running back beyond 
the time when the wise men of the East beheld the 
star of Bethlehem. All that I first’ learned in as- 
tronomy was a mere smattering compared to the lore 
taught me by Ben Ahmed. As he was dying, he took 
my hand in his, and whispered; ‘Bend near tome, my 
brother. I have a prophecy to make to thee. Swear 
never to reveal it to any living man or woman, 
When it is accomplished, if thou livest, thou mayest 
speak of it to others, I know thy history and thy 
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wrongs, Christian. Thy enemies will perish before 
thee. It may be that thou wilt bebold their fearful 
destruction. Beneath my pillow is a scroll of parch- 
ment. Take it; study it; it is the last work of Ben 
Ahmed. Thou alone canst read and understand the 
scroll. Swear to keep its contents secret and sacred 
in thy heart.’ I gave him my solemn oath, and he 
whispered that in my ear which made me tremble’ 
and turn pale—a prophecy of fearful’ import I 
trembled because I had heard it made before, or one 
exceedingly like it. I can speak no more of this now, 
for the prophecy is yet of that whichis to be. But 
the time is not far off. I shall awaitthe day here, 
in this monastery, if my enemies fail to*find me, But 
you and Lady Hilda must fly from Portugal.” 

And leave you, my brother! ‘I'hat/cannot be,” 
replied Stonio. 

‘Fear not for me,” said Stephano; calmly. “I 
have been assured by two who are dead that I shall 
live to see my enemies perish. I do not doubt! 
Gomez Villota, ere he died at the stake in the 
Ruccio, told me that I should survivevall the enemies 
of our house. Ben Ahmed, in dying, told me the 
same. I know it will be thus. Not to-day must you 
and Lady Hilda continue your flight. The search 
and pursuit in every direction will be too eager and 
fresh. It may be that these ruins shall be visited 
by those who seek for us; but Galvez has proved to 
me how we may escape the most suspicious search, 
The six Italians are each one indebted to me for life: 
Each one is‘ a husband and a father—their families 
dependent upon me for support in Rome. Grave, 
silent, capable, and faithful, they will not fail me. 
They have served me for years. Leave all to me, 
my brother—to me dud’ the noble-hearted men who 
have been to you tree futliors: Lady Hilda loves 
you. She is of our Kittdved:. Now goto her, and 
tell her all that Pliave told yom. She will love you 
none the less. FP wish to speul with Gilos and the 
others.” 

The conversation had lasted for leurs, and the 
brothers separated with hearts full of love for 
each other. 

The remainder of the day Stonio devoted to Lady 
Hilda. and band-in-hand they roved amid the vast 
area of the ruined monastery, but ever careful not to 
permit themselves to be seen upon the crumbling 
walls by any one upon the river. 

Great was the amazement in the royal council 
when the flight of Dietro Demetrius was proved 
beyond all doubt. 

Allinti being dead, and no Cardinal Braganzia to 
be found, the charges against those who fell under 
arrest fell to tlie ground, and when it becurie known 
that Dietro Demetrius had befriended the outlawed 
stone-cutter, and that Lady Hilda had disappeared 
with the stone-cutter, Prince Enrique, Count 
Pedro, and Diego Alva were released from ar- 
rest. 

Keeping to themselves their belief that Dietro 
Demetrius was the outlawed Stephano Villota, they 
added their individual exertions to the eager search 
made by the royal and civil authorities te capture 
the fugitives. Immense rewards were offered, and 
every means imagiuable were set in motion. 

The effects left by the astronomer in the house 
he had recently occupied, bis rich and costly furni- 
ture, aud his rare collection of antiques and 
scientific instruments were seized and conveyed to 
the royal palace. 

Search, too, was made for Silva, the confectioner. 
But no tidings of his fate, nor of the fate of Ustella 
Le Montez could be obtained. 

Great rewards were offered for the apprehension 
of Torsa and Torsetta. The spies, officers, and all 
thecomplicated and cunning machinery of the in- 
quisitorial system, were set at work. 

Allin vain. Days passed on, and Diego Alva grew 
lean and thin and cadaverous with rage and fear. 
Count Pedro alone was contented. In the first place 
he did not believe Dietro Demetrius was Stephano 
Villota. The impression that such might be true 
faded utterly from his mind. Secondly, he had not 
the slightest belief that the stone-cutter Stonio was 
Fernando Villota. Thirdly, he was rejoiced at the 
disappearance of Lady Hilda. He now had full 
control of the Montredores estates, or rather the 
estates reverted to him. 

Prince Enrique, devoured by rage, chagrin, and 
jealousy, pressed by clamorous creditors, who no 
longer saw a chance of having their claims liquidated 
by the’ wealth of Lady Hilda, grew fierce, morose 
and melancholy. 

Joam Britto and Diego Alva were the most con- 
stant in the search for traces of the fugitives. 

They, with a strong party, visited the ruined 
monastery, to find no one there except Galvez and 
Ullima, who had always lived there. Not a trace of 
the fugitives. Diego Alva and his friends did not 
search the bottom of the pond. If they had, they 
would have found two boats, held to the muddy 


bottom by heaps of stone with which they had been 
sunk. 

The boat of old Galvez floated idly at its moorings 
> the pond, but there was nothing, suspicious in 
that. 

Diego Alva looked sharply down into:an:old well. 
But the bottom of the well was but tem feet'from the 
surface of the court-yard. Alva sww’ nothing but 
loose timbers and fragments of rock, whicliappeared 
to have been accumulating there’ for mimmy years. 
Diego Alva had no suspicion that a stout-platform of 
logs and’ stout iron bars, old massive‘iron doors’ and 
gates, this mass of timberand loose'rocks, 
and that the well continued several feet beneath this 
platform,connected with a passage, marrow, 
with @spacious cellar, once a wine~ 


From the’ wine-vault was anotherpassage leading |) 


gradually upward to the base of ansold! tower, of 
In this large apartment, in total! darkness oad 


intense silence, were the fugitives; wlio’ liad ex 
‘pected and prepared for this visit, or anyother visit! 
of their enemies to the ruins. 

Silva and Estella were there alab), gagged! 
bound. All were there except Torsa 

Torsa had refused absolutely to bury/himself under 
ground. He had hidden himself in/some other part: 
of the ruins. It wasmotwell for the spying 


“matter with: 
and’| have no Tope: 


“ He fellfrom that window up there. No wonder he 
is dead.” 
** Well, weall have to die,” said one, philosophically 


and resigned, “It is a pity, but there is no help for 
it.” 


He who ——— afford'to: be philosophical and 
resigned. had: been second! in command of the 
troop ; the:deattief Britte:new made him a captain. 
“ pera ee reece an Sl said a soldier. 
“Ho! I wasidend,” cried another. “He 
is alived Bht Dom Alva?” and they turned Don 


dead. He had only 
one side of his face 


and 
hel cob + na alate a the stones upon 


he: ; 
© Whatis te Ohiy.my left: stiouliler is out 
On! wast?) What fell?” 
_ “Helpme up! 
wit is the 
» I seem to 


| Alve sanlt back: 


: groaning. 
| Twas 


‘not be moved into 
| the barge; Andi tlien lie would have to be lifted out 
again, Aud tlienhe would 





Joam 

Britto that this was so; He:strolled from. his: 
comrades into’ a remote part of the 
Alva and the otters: ? 
He wandered'slowly wp to the topmost: dlimanter 
one of the’ ruined! tewers, flashing his 
eyes in every direction, except one—thatisy 
him, as he advanced. 

Had he kept a keen vigilance in his' rea lie 
might have seen the fierce and 1 


, swarthy 
pear and vanish several times), as 


ao out at this: window, leaning on his breast and) 
elbows, 

Diego Alva and the rest of the searchers at the 
moment were almest immediately under this window, 
when Torsa grasped Joam Britto’s heel with his 
powerful hands, and shot him headlong out. 

It was done in-an instant. Britto had hardly time 
to know that he was assailed before there was 
nothing between him aad the brokew pavement 
below, but 4 hundred feet of air! : 

He had time, however, to turn his: head—to revog- 
nize Torsa—to shriek! That-wasiall. And in the 
next instant he was whirling over and over inthe 
air, round and round, going down—shricking! It 
was horrible, but it was’ all over in an instant. ‘Porsa 
was too prudent to look after his victim. Hehadno 
doubt that he had made an end‘of liim, and darted 
away, going down the crumbling spiral stairway with 
the speed and lightness of a squirrel ; thinking, as he 
vauished like a goblin amid the ruins: 

“Joam Britto was the most dangerous of all, 
Besides, he was always sneering at me‘and Torsetta. 
Ho! it is not safe to sneer at Torsa !” 

But Torsa was yet to learn the consequences of 
his deed. Had he suspected the truth he would 
have grinned from ear to ear. He would have 
danced for joy. He would have at yelled it. 

As has been said, Diego Alva and his party were 
almost immediately beneath the window-of the lofty 
tower. Suddenly Diego Alva went down on his 
face, his hands wide spread, with no idea of what 
had happened. 

The others uttered a loud ery of horror, and for a 
moment, in speechless terror, glared at the sight 
before them. 

There were two bodies before them: the bodies 
of Captain Britto and Diego Alva. The body of 
Captain Britto, which seemed to have dropped from 
the clouds, was upon its back, quivering, gasping, 
palpitating, like that of a frog or a toad when some 
eruél urchin has hurled it with all his strength 
against a stone. 

But the body of Diego Alva was upon its face, as 
limp as wet hair, and as motionless. 

The falling body of Joam Britto had strack 
Diego Alva on the shoulders, crushing him down, 
and bounding from him like a ball, ten feet away. 

After the first moment of horror, their comrades 
ran to them. Being all soldiers-of Britto, they sprang 
to him first. He was their captain. Ais for Diego 
Alva, he was nothing of any great value to them. 

Britto was still quivering and gasping when his 
soldiers bent over him. was conscious, too, and 
tried to say something ; tried, but failed. His voice 
was a horrible gurgling, a voice choked with blood 
and pain. An instant more, and all his ambitious 
schemes were of the past. . 

“Our captain is dead,” said one of the soldiers, 
staring at his fellows. 





“ True,” said all, mournfully, and gazing upwards. 


haveto be gut. litter; and then lifted off tho 
Phe: soldiers discussed'all this sensibly, standing 


Ka x 
in whose eyes 


» “Let him l 
| oncom fits of joy. tS will carry 
one of my rooms, and on the bed, I 
be >i soldiers, 38 be rid of th 
to be rid of the 
careof a wounded man. 
eneitcaeit cen for he had fainted. 
A ‘toa room pointed out by 
— ee # bed, and returning to their 
——e thie body into their barge. 
need be under no anxiety for the welfare of 
Dow Alva,” said Galvez, as the barge glided away to- 
wards the covered canal, 

“You are a good fellow,” replied the one now in 
command, “You are acquainted with Don Alva’s 
patron?” 

“You mean Count Pedro ?” 

“ Yes ; the royal treasurer.” 

“Oh, yes, very well. That is, I once was.” 

“Well, just take the matter off our hands, old man. 
You can visit the city: to-morrow, and: let the count 
know of the accident; if you will; you will save us 

deal of trouble.” 

“'L will attend. to: Dou. Alva’s case,” replied Galvez, 
his eyes gleaming with a fire the soldiers little un- 
derstood: ‘ He-is with those who know him!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tre barge, with the soldiers and the body of Joam 
Britto, glided fromy the monastery pond into the 
covered canal. Galvez left the courtyard, and clam- 
bered up to the top of the river wall. There he 
crouched behind # shattered battlement, and waited. 

Tt was not- mary minutes before the barge again 
came in view, and floated upon the Tagus: 

Galvez waited until it had gone nearly a mile to- 
wards the distant city; and then, asstired that no 
more was to be feared from Captain Britto and his 
soldiers, returned to the courtyard, and placing a 
whistle to his lips, sounded it. 

It was answered from a very remote part of tho 
ruins, and soon after Galvez saw Torsa bounding 
towards him. 

“Oh, I shall please him,” thought Galvez, as he 
waited, smoking his pipe placidly. “I have news 
for him. But I will not tell him uatil we shall have 
opened a way for those down here.” 

And as Galvez was seated on the brink of the 
well we have mentioned, he cast a sharp glance into 
it. 

Torsa was soon by his side. Galvez had not failed 
to notice that Torsa, as he ran towards him, glanced 
often towards the quarter of the courtyard in which 
Joam Britto had perished. ‘ 

“Why do you stare over there, Torsa ?” 

“T wanted to see where he struck.” 

“Ho! then you saw him fall ?” 

“No; I did not. I would have enjoyed it.” 

“ How, you did not see him full! Then how did 
you know that he fell?” demanded Galvez, staring 
at Torsa, ) 

‘“* I know he fell, because I tossed him out of that 
window up there,” replied Torsa, pointing upward. 
“Did you see him fall, Gulvez ?” 

“Hal so yow did that? ‘Tell me all about it, as 
we open a way for our friends to come out.” 

While they laboured, tossing aside the rocks at 
the false bottom of the well, Torsa told of his ad- 
venture, and asked after his victim and the others, 
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having, however, no suspicidhn of what had befallen 
Don Alva. ‘ 

“That Diego Alvaisa very cunning fellow,” said 
Torsa; as he made av opening in the platform, by 
tossing # heavy iron door aside. “'He* may return. 
Art sure he is well-on hisway tothe city ?” 

“Bah! do not fear him: Wait until our friends 
are all ont. Then listen to what I have to tell 
them of Diego Alva.” 

Stooping down so as to have’ his’ head ‘below the 
opening in the platform, Gatver again soutided bis 
whistle, 

Soon after the ends‘of a) ladder appeared from 
the dark’ recesses of the well. Then quickly ap- 
peared Stonio, and after him ‘all'the others oxcept 
Silva and Estella’; Lady Hilda and the duke: coming 
last. 

“Now,” said the duke, when all were together in 
the court-yard'at the brink of the well,“ it will be 
best tolet Silva and Estella remaiti where they are, 
for though this alarm is ovet we may be visited 
again. Odme, Galvez, while’ we stretch our’ litnbs 
upon this greet'grass, tell us all that has happened 
while we were imprisoned bélow. Did'those come 
whom yon Heard were comitig ?” x 

“It is delightful to breathe the’ fresh‘air,” sighed 
Lady Hilda, “after the’ hours wé Have spént in that 


stifling wine-vault; so’ very dark too; and we’) 
scarcely daring to breathe. All the'tinve I trembled, 


fearing Silva or Estella, or both, might free’ their 


mouths from’ the gigs, and set ‘our eetiics wpon us’ 


with tWcir scrednis: 

“Oh, we had pletity of air,” said tho duke, “ such 
asit wa’. Rather close, musty,‘and damp: Well, 
Galvez? We are all impatient to hear.” 


Galvez, Whose~ eyes were full of that strange |. 


gleaming noticed in the preceding chapter, told all 


that had happened until he came to the fall‘of Captain 


Britto from the toWer witidow. 


“ Now,” said Hes “let Torsa spent” 
“Oh; I have little'to tell crit Torw, rubbing 


his hands. “T fdund acliande'to’ thaké @ safe’ and 
speedy end of one of our most’ datigétdns' pui'stiers. 
In fact, to be brief, I tossed-Captaiti’ Britto that | 
bith pl Y’ cfied T 

“Good! st” orsétta; gazi ‘at the 
bi “What a fall! And “Vaikt ‘betes of 

im?” 

“Oh, that is ‘for Galvez to’ tell, as’ he Wad what 


I bad not—the pleasure of secitig him strike the'}, 


ground,” 

“T will fell you,” said Galvez, with great’ déliberas 
tion. “Ahem! Fitst I chanced to be' losking up. 
Secondly, I. saw him léap, as it were, héadlong from 


the window. Thirdly, he turned’ ovet’a gréat many |. 


times in falling, Fourthly, he fell upon a midi before 
he struck the grouiid.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Torsa, with his deep-set eyes 
shining like stars, ‘this is new to'mé. Tlisman he 
struck must haye been killed !” 

“ Fifthly,”’ continued Galvez, with’ midré slowness 
than ever, “he then struck thé gronid, and diod 
within three minutes. Sixthly, his soldiers carried 
the body away in their barge, and are now miles o 
on the Tagus, Seventhly, the man upon who 
Britto fell was not killed, but so badly hurt that he! 
was left behind by the soldiers, for me to take care 
of. Eighthly, that man is in the room in which 
Torsa and Torsetta sleep, when they are not amus- 
ing themselves with that Silva, And lastly,” yelled 
old Galvez, in a paroxysm of triumph, “ that man 
who was left hebind is Diego Alva! Ha! ha! 
Diego Alva! Do you hear, Torsa? And you, my 
lord? Heis in there, on his back, like a broken- 
backed serpent, writhing and hissing, under our 
heels, Ha! ha! Diego Alva! Lookat Torsa. How 
he runs! And Torsetta. She runs like a deer too. 
Ho, for Don Diego Alva!” 

The whole party now arose, and hurried after 
Torsa and Torsetta, who wererunning a furious race 
to see which should be the first at the side of Diego 
Alva; that is, at the side of the man who could tell 
them where to find their child, their boy, their 
Pepino, 

Diego Alva had recovered from his swoon very 
soon after the soldiers had left the monastery. He 
recovered to find himself on a coarse bed, with 
Ullima sitting near him. 

He spoke to her, but she replied briefly: 

“Your companions have gone.” 

“Gone! And left me here!” 

“They dared not move you tothe city, They 
were afraid you might die.” 

“Die! Lam not much hurt. Iwill get up. Oh!” 

He made a very desperate effort to rise, and sank 
back, groaning. 

“Oh, I cannot move my legs! My spine mnst 
be fearfully hurt. Oh! But they are soon coming 
back with a surgeon.” 

“ Patience.” 
“You are foolish to speak to me of patience!’, 







ried oe city to tell Count Pedro? to get’ a sur- 
nt 

This and much more screamed the crippled wretch, 
to all of which Ullima listened with a dark face, 
saying only, at intervals: 

“ Patience!” 

Diego Alva, unable to move his legs, howled, 
raved, cursed, begged, beat the air, the bed, 
the pillow, with his fists, until he had only breath 
‘enough left to moan. 

To all of which old Ullima replied, at intervals: 

* Patience !” 

And in the midst of this uproar came Torsa, and 
clinging to his skirts was Torsetta. 

“Ha! ha! it is! itishe!” roared Torsa, as his 
eyes fell upon the pale, green-eyed face on the bed. 

“ Hi! hi! itis he!” screamed Torsetta, and then 
she and Torsa joined hands, and began a hideous 
kind of dance around the bed, to the utter terror, 
horror and dismay of Don Diego Alva, who yelled: 

“Devils! ‘Iam amongdevils! Ugh! Torsaand 
Torsetta!l Mercy! Help! Fire! Murder! Guards! 
Count Pedro! Here! they will torture me!” 

And in the midst of this Babel of sound and dance 
—for old Ullima, electtified by the delight of Torsa 
and Torsetta; added her scréech and dance to theirs 
in canie the duke and the others. 

“- “Oh!” screamed Diego Alva, staring wildly. 
And tlien there was a silence. 

Torsa and Torsetta crouched down on their hands, 
their eyes fixed'on Alva: red, angry, ferocious, ra- 
venous, like the eyes of two wild beasts, lalf-tamed’ 
only at times, awaiting meat, which they seo and 
know they are to devour presently. 

“Who am I, Diego Alva?” suddenly demanded 
the duke, 

“Stephano Villota!, Great Heaven! Mercy!” 
gasped: Alva,-staring, 

“ And this is my brother, Fernando: Villota,” said 
ithe duke, laying his right hand on- the shoulder of 
Stonio. 

* And I. am Carlos Romago!” 

“ AnD ath Sanlez de Rema!?? 

“And Lani Pietrd'Gallazi!” , 

Enel orie'ws: he spoke’ advanced: @ step; glaring! 


|| Hate and vengeance at the rian onthe bed. 


‘And T am’ Torsa!” roared tliat: person “ And! 
this is Porsetta! Arid we'have Silvay who stole our 
“babe.” 

“Mercy from: me, Diego’ Alva; you citinot’ ex- 
pect,” said the duke, coldly. “Yet my hand shail! 
not be raised agaitist yon. Give him paper, pen and! 
ink. He caw use his liatds’ yet, Patience, Torsa.. 
Hold him up in bed, Torsa—yott arid Torsetta. Place 
that broad dish on his knees, the paper on tlie dish. 
Take the pen, Alva. Write as I dictate thus : 

“My Lorp AND Frienp—I have them all: the’ 
two Villotas, Lady Hilda, and the three servitors of 
the old. dike. Come with the bearer of this note,. 
and alone, Fear nothing, though your lordship 
must come by night and.on the Tagus. Those who 
hold: them prisouers threaten to release them, unless 
your lordship comes in perso. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“To the noble Count a’Ulloa.” 
“Has he written it Torsa 2” 
“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And signed it ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Give the paper tome. Ab, very well done, and 
with a free and easy hand. It will pass,” said the 
duke, folding the letter. 

“Now, Torsa aud Torsetta, my followers will aid 
you to place Diego Alva and Lorenzo Ritzburg face 
to face in the wine vault.” 

Torsa leaped with delight. 

“Ob, am I to be given up to that demon!” ex- 
claimed Alva, shuddering and staring at Torsa. 
“Must my strange dreams prove true at last ?” 

“ Strange dreams!” repeated the duke, ‘Of what 
do you speak, Diego Alva?” 

“]T have never seen him that I did not shudder,” 
replied Alva, aud pointed with both hands at Torsa. 
“] have always dreamed I was to fall into his hands 
—to be tortured by him! Horrible!” 

“Your dreams were prophecies, Diego Alva.” 
“Oh, Heaven! Mercy! Give me instant death, 
my lord! Give me a sword, a knife, a dagger—any- 
thing, that I may make an end of iny life!” 

“ You possess a secret which belongs to Torsetta.” 
“ A secret that belongs to Torsetta! Impossible! 
What secret of hers have I?” 

“You forget the strangled babe in the torture 
chamber of the holy Office.” 

“T had nothing to do with that,” cried Alva. 
“The whole affair was managed by Ritzburg. He 
stole the child. I did not tell him to do it. I did 
not wish him to do it. Count Pedro ordered the babe 
to be strangled.” 


Dizeo Ava. 





“Vindictive man!” said the duke. “It may be 


‘screeched Alva. “ Where is'Galvez? Has‘he hur- | 


true that you did not command Ritzburg to steal] 
the child of Torsetta} nor to strangle it ;, but- you 
know that the child lived.” 

On hearing this, Alva) uttered. a cry of amaze 
ment. 

“ You know that the child lives now, and where he 
is ;. yet, from mere baseness of heart you will not re- 
veal the truth, lest it may gladden the souls of these 
two unhappy parents. But they will torture the 
secret from you,” 

“My lord,” said Alva; while his greenish eyes 
blazed with a treacherous ligit. “I know nothing 
of the child of Torsa and Torsetta.” 

“Ho! I shall soon-see about that,” said Torsa, 
fiercely. “T know how to make men confess. I am 
Torsa! You tremble; you shudder. Come, you shal} 
not die’so suddenly as the fellow I tossed from the 
tower. A lucky toss, since it put you in my power.” 

“Wait! Did you throw Captain Joam Britto from 
the tower?” cried Alva, the treacherous glare in his 
vengeful, cunning eyes burning brighter. 

* Aye, and down he went, to cripple you,” 

‘““My lord,” said Alva to the duke, “if I reveal to 
this‘man the name of his son; and where he.is, will! 
your grace protect me from his torturing?” 

“Come,” said Torsetta, advaucing quickly, “my 
husband has no desire to torture you, if you will telk 
us Where we may find our son. Is it not so, Torsa ?’’ 

“Yes. Tell us where we may find our little Pe- 
pino—ho, he must be a stout man now !—tell us 
where we may find him, and we will swear not to 

‘harm a hair of your head, Diego Alva.” 

“ Tiere is no hope for me,” observed Alva, witha 
furious, vengeful visage, and glaring hate upon all 
around. “TIknowI must die. I believe my back- 
bone is broken. Ihave no feeling’in my legs.” 

“T willnot disguise from you the fact that you aro 
hurt beyond all cure,” said old Carlos, who had 
examined the wounded man. “ Your spine is in- 
jured. You must die, There’ is no hope for you. 
But you. may live as you are for days; nay, life 
may be Kept'in you for weeks: You have no feeling 
in your legs, and they caunot.be tortured. But the 
rest of your body can feel.” 

{| “I know it—I know it !” yelled Alva, fierce in his 
impotentrage: “And Torsa shall not torture me, if 
I tell him where to find his son?” 

“TI ewear it!” said Torsa. 

“ And I!” cried Torsetta. 

* Arid’ do’ you, Stephano’ Villota,” asked Alva, 
' algo swear that I'shall be protected by you, so that 
‘Tmuy die itt pesos; if I reveal the name of Torsa's 
sov, and where Torsa may find him?” 

“T pledge my Word, and it shall be kept as you 
keep ours,” replied ihe duke. 

“Torsa,” said Alva, with a grim, vindictive smile, 
“ hurry tothe quarters’ of the royal palace guards. 
You will find your Pepino there.” 

** His name ?” asked Torsa and Torsetta eagerly. 

“'Joam Britto!” shrieked Alva, niad with rage, 
pain and malice. ‘Captain Joain’ Britto! Ha! the 
man you tossed from the tower! the man with whom 
you crippled and crushed me, Torsa; the man you 
killed was your stolen babe—your Pepino; I swear 
it!” 

Torsa heard with.a shuddering frame, and mouth 
allagape. 

He stretched out his hands and gazed at them. He 
quivered in a paroxysm of mental agony, and saidin 
a hollow voice: 

“ With my own hands I have slain my son!” 

Then falling upon the floor he beat his’ brow 
against the stones, like a fierce beast that has re- 
ceived a fatal, maddening hurt. 

But Torsetta stared at- the mocking face of Diego 
Alva in voiceless horror fora moment, and then, 
with a bitter moaning, sank down in a heap, tearing 
her long grizzly bair. 

“He lies!” said the deep voice of the duke, 
whose calm, powerful eyes had keenly studied Alva’s 
face. “Joam Britto was of the army. The son of 
Torsa is in the navy.” 

“ And how know you that?” asked Alva, whose 
mocking smile instantly changed to a grin of terror. 
“You shall learn from the confectioner called 
Silva,” replied the duke, coldly, “ with whom Torsa 
shall confront you, Silva will tell how he founda 
leaf that fell from your memorandum book. Here, my 
men. Aid Torsa to lower this vindictive villain to 
the wine vault, Torsa, leis yours. He has lied. 
The lie is in his face. He must live to meet his 
master, Count Pedro. See that he does not die too 

” 


D. ° 
“Leave the length of his days to m®, my lord,” 
replied Torsa, with a voice trembling with rage. 

“1 will speak the truth—the truth—nothing but 
the truth!” slirieked Alva, who saw that his last 
thrast at those he hated had failed. ‘“Merey!” 

“ Stop bis cries!” said the duke. 

And in another instant Diego Alva, gagged, could 





speak only with hs eyes. 
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His eyes, green and glaring, with ghastly horror’ 
were fearfully eloquent. 

“You and the enemies of my house,” said the 
duke coldl, “ used to call Stephano Villota ‘The Ter- 
rible.’ \|Now you know him to beso. Bear him to 
the wine-vaults.” 

We will not remain with Diego Alva in the wine 
vaults. We willonly state, for the present, that he 
was conveyed thither by the duke’s Italians; that 
they left him there, and laid him upon the ground at 
the feet of Silva, who, bound and gagged as he had 
been for days, was still in the great iron chair—a 
most dreaded object to see, but alive, in a kind of 
living death. 

(To be continued). 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue annual meeting of this society was held on 
the 23rd ult.,in the theatre of the Royal Institution. 
There was an unusually large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen, owing perhaps to the presence of an 
illustrious visitor, His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, who entered the theatre at 1 o'clock, 
accompanied by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, the 
President of the Society, and the members of the 
Council. 

The President, who on rising was warmly received, 
said he would, before beginning the business of the 
meeting, take this opportunity of expressing the 
gratification he felt in being honoured with the 
presence of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
{Cheers.) Some time ago they had elected His 
Majesty a Foreign Associate, and since his election 
he had continued to evince the deepest interest in 
the proceedings of the society. Under his auspices, 
too,a Geographical Society was now being estab- 
lished in Belgium. The President, then taking the 
King’s hand, expressed on behalf of the Geogra- 
phical Society the great pleasure they felt in mak- 
ing His Majesty a Foreign Associate. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians graciously 
thanked the society for the honour they had done 
him in electing him one of their members. Although 
he felt he had not done anything to deserve the 
honour bestowed on him, yet he had always read 
with great pleasure the results of the expeditions 
made under their auspices, and he should continue 
to follow the proceedings of the society with great 
interest. 

The President then read the following gratifying 
despatch which he had received from Lord Clarendon 
in answer to an appeal for further assistance to Dr. 


Livingstone :— 
“Foreign Office, May 19, 1870. 

**Sir,—I have lost no time in submitting to my 
colleagues your observations upon the position 
in which Dr. Livingstone is placed in consequence 
of his want of money, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not failed to consider all you have urged 
in favour of a further grant to the distinguished 
traveller—namely, that he has been struggling 
without aid or communication with England for 
the last three years; that by the last accounts he 
had reached a point from which he can neither ad- 
vance nor retreat without supplies, and that the 
money granted to him at his departure being ex- 
hausted, further funds are urgently required to 
provide a fresh equipment and the means of con- 
veying it into the interior. 

“T have now great pleasure in informing you that 
her Majesty’s Governmentare prepared to authorise 
a grant of 1,000/. on account of Dr. Livingstone’s 
expedition, in the earnest hope that this sum may 
be the means of promoting his return in safety to 
this country. 

“Tam, &., ** CLARENDON. 

“To Sir Roderick I. Murchison.” 

The President then presented the Founder’s 
medal, which was awarded to Mr. G. J. W. Hay- 
ward, the society’s envoy to Central Asia, for the 
map of his journey across the Kuen Lun into 
Eastern Turkistan, and for the perseverance with 
which he is endeavouring to carry out his object of 
reaching the Pamir Steppe. In presenting the 
medals offered by the society to be competed for by 
pupils in public schools, the President remarked 
with regret that the great schools of #aton, Har- 
row, and Rugby had not entered into the competi- 
tion. In political geography the gold medal was 
won by G. W. Gent, of Rossall School; the bronze 
medal by J. H. Collins, of Liverpool College; for 
physical geography the gold medal was awarded to 
G. G. Butler, of Liverpool College; the bronze 
medal to M. Stewart, of Rossall School. The 
Society of Arts prize of 51. was awarded to Thomas 
Richard Clarke. 

The President, in delivering his annual address 
on the progress of geographical discovery during 
the past year, said the chief advances in geogra- 
phical knowledge had been made in Central Asia, 
and especially in those parts of the great mountain 
backbone of the “Old World” which lie to the 





north-west of our Indian empire in the vast terri- 
oe recently opened up to us, and designated 
“Eastern,” in contradistinction to “ Western,” or 
what really is at present ‘‘ Russian Turkistan.” 
At the last anniversary he could only apes of Mr. 
Shaw as having successfully penetrated by Yarkand 
to Kashgar with his cargo of tea from Kangra, and 
of his having been well received by the great Chief 
Yakoob Kushbegi, who had since been recognized 
as the “ Leader of the Faithful.”” Mr. Shawin a 
few months had established friendly relations with 
that powerful ruler, who had sent a special envoy 
into British India with letters for the Queen and 
the Viceroy of India. Lord Mayo, in a letter to Sir 
Roderick Murchison, had expressed his gratification 
at the prospect of establishing friendly intercourse 
with this new nation as leading to an interchange 
of the products of Eastern Turkistan with those of 
the British Empire. Mr. Hayward had demon- 
strated the true course of the Yarkand river as well 
as that of the Karakash, and had obtained informa- 
tion of a better pass (the Yangi) overthe Kuen 
Lun than the one at present used by traders. He 
was still endeavouring to penetrate to the Pamir 
Land, and had expressed a hope thatif he should 
be unable to repass the hostile tribes lying between 
that land and British India, he might be permitted 
to return through Russian Turkistan. In com- 
pliance with the request of the society the Imperial 
Government at St. Petersburg had ordered the 
Governor-General of Turkistan to afford Mr. Hay- 
ward all aid and assistance as well as a free passage 
through those territories to — The result of 
the mission to St. Petersburg lately undertaken by 
their Associate, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, was very 
satisfactory, for the Emperor and Prince Gortscha- 
koff were willing to maintain the present Russian 
boundary of the Thian Chan mountains, and to 
undertake not to advance the Russian forces into 
Eastern Turkistan. ‘This large territory might, 
therefore, now be considered a neutral region, which 
would prove a source of lucrative traftic both for 
Russia and England ile our countrymen 
been largely adding to our acquaintance with 
Eastern ‘lurkistan the Russians had extended geo- 
graphical knowledge throughout Western Turkistan, 
a large portion of which they had all but annexed. 
The day had now arrived when the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the west, and the British Government on 
the east, were rivals in thoroughly exploring and 
determining their respective frontiers, leaving be- 
tween each dominion wild tracts which would prob- 
ably be for ever independent, but whose chiefs 
would well know how to respect their powerful 
neighbours. 

These geographical operations were also the 
forerunners to the establishment of good cominer- 
cial intercourse, and were also, he ventured to 
think, the surest pledges of peace. Throughout 
the past year they had been kept in a state of 
anxious suspense respecting the position of the 
great traveller Livingstone, and he grieved to close 
his address without being able to offer some en- 
couraging sentences on the prospect of speedily 
welcoming him home. At the same time there was 
no cause for despondency as to his life and safety. 
It was known that he had been for some time at 
Ujiji, on the Lake Tanganyika, whence he wrote 
home on the 30th of May last, although unable to 
make any movement for want of carriers and sup- 
plies. ‘These had indeed been forwarded to him by 
Dr. Kirk, from Zanzibar, but, unfortunately, an 
outbreak of cholera stopped and paralysed the re- 
lieving party. Recent intelligence, however, had 
reached the Foreign Office to the effect that the 
pestilence had subsided to so great an extent that 
it might be presumed the communication between 
the coast and Ujiji had before now been re-opened. 
It was hoped that Livingstone would live to advance 
to the north end of the Tanganyika, and there as- 
certain if its waters flow into the Albert Nyanza 
of Baker. If the junction should be proved, 
Livingstone, who must now be informed of the 
actual carrying out of the great project of Sir 
Samuel Baker, might endeavour to meet his great 
contemporary. The progress of the great Egyptian 
Expedition of Baker having been delayed in its 
outset, only left Khartoum to ascend the White 
Nile in February. After reaching Gondokoro, pro- 
hably in the first days of March, some time must 
elapse in establishing a factory above the Upper 
Rapids, and beyond the tributary Asna, where the 
steam vessels were to be put together before they 
were launched on the Nile water, on which they 
were to pass to the great Lake Albert Nyanza. As 
soon as the steamer was on that lake, Baker, with 
his well-known energy and promptitude, would not 
lose a moment in endeavouring to reach its southern 
end, in the expectation of there giving hand and 
help to Livingstone. The President concluded his 
address amid loud cheers, by expressing a hope 
that before their next annual meeting the great 
traveller Livingstone would have determined the 
grand problem of the ultimate sources of both the 
Nile and the Congo. 





Admiral Sir George Back moved, and Sir Charles 
Nicholson seconded, » vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, and the proceedings terminated, 


THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


aS Saree 
CHAPTER XXL. 
Well, if the thing stand thus, 
As you must die—one would not bear fo! 
An dif the rest do hold it honourable, 
Why, Ido pardon you. 

LisETTe Grimo was filled with rage on discovering 
that already so much was being proved of the origin 
of Blanche, Lisette Grimo was there, in truth, for no 
other purpose than to reveal all she knew, and to 
prove all she could; butit enraged her to find that 
her secret had been so thoroughly undermined by 
chanee and the suspicions of the doctor. 

While Lisette Grimo muttered her useless and 
incoherent curses, the genera] examined the shoe 
given to him by the artisan. 

“* Undoubtedly this is the other shoe worn by my 
child when she was abducted by Barbe Rousseau!” 
exclaimed La Mothier. 

“What if it is? what if it is?’ cried Lisette 
Grimo. “It proves nothing, does it? Come, why 
waste time? Let us take it for granted that the 
shoe is the mate of the other—that they were both 
onthe feet of Leoletta La Mothier when she was 
thrown into the Seine; that the yas the child 
was fora time in my hands—eh? hat can you 
prove? Can any one but Lisette Malus—me—prove 
that Blanche is Leoletta?, You may put this and 
that together, and imagine which, and what, and 
the other—but after all——” 

“Silence!” cried the doctor. ‘* Your bargain is not 
spoiled.” 

“ Oh—perhaps !” 

“Tam but explaining to the general why I was 
led to believe Blanche to be his lost child.” 

“It seems to me,” said the artisan, with flashing 
eyes, “that thisold woman is very insolent for an 
outlaw and a criminal.” 

Good!” screamed Lisette Grimo, venomously, 
beating the table with her bony fists and the carpet 
with her heels, in a paroxysm of rage and malice. 
“Tam an outlaw and a criminal, my fine fellow; 
but ha! ha! wasI ever branded? Ho! Blanche, 
your gay lover there is a galerien!. Don't think, 
if youmay be the daughter of Henri La Mothier, 
that your proud father will let you have a branded 
jail-bird fora husband. Oh, Iam_ not afraid to talk 
as I please here. The doctor has pledged his word 
that [ shall be as free to go as I was to come.” 

“ Peace,”’ said the general, wit great haughtiness, 
“or I may be satisfied to receive the young lady as 
my daughter without hearing you. Go on doctor.” 

The latter resumed ; 

‘Monsieur George Herbert, in whom I feel a deep 
interest, showed me the little slioe Blanche gave 
him, and I at once suspected that it was the mate of 
that which I had seen on the body of the child in 
the Morgue at Paris. After that 1 saw Blanche her- 
self, without her knowledge. Her extraordinary re- 
semblance to Leola de Vale convinced me that she 
was Leoletta, especially as Blanche also greatly re- 
sembles you, General La Mothier. After that, [saw 
this old woman, who calls herself Lisette Grimo. 
I at once recognised her as Lisette Malus, the sister 
of Barbe Rousseau. You now perceive, general, 
why I suspected Blanche to be your child.” 

“Now, woman,” said the general, sternly, “I am 
ready to hear your statement.” 

“ Oh, and what if Ihave none to make ?” 

“Then you can depart.” 

“Stars of light!” cried Lisette Grimo, amazed at 
the scornful sternness of the noble. “Don’t you 
think that what I may be able to prove is worth 
something ?” : 

“ You may say or not say, as you please,” replied 
the general, rising and advancing towards Blanche. 
“In the face and form of this young lady I see re- 
peated exactly the faco and form of my dear wife, 
asshe was when I made her my bride ; and my heart 
sprang to embrace her as my child the instant my 
eyes fell upon her ; after what Dr. Planch has stated 
I have no doubt—Blanche, my Leoletta, F accept, I 
acknowledge, I embrace you as my dear child.” 

Blanche threw herself into the arms of the general, 
and wept upon his bosom, while he pressed his lips 
to her cheek and brow, whispering : 

“ Dear child! dear one ; what happiness is in store 
for your mother!—that fond aud long-bereaved 
mother you have never seén !” 

Lisette Grimo worked her hands and flashed her 
eyes. Itdid not seem to her that much chance was 
left for her to make a grand bargain. It appeared 
that her evidence was to be as nothing. ’ 

Antoine stood aloof, grave and silent, as was his 
habit. 
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The artisan gazed upon the general and Blanche 
with eyes full of floble expression. 

“Ho!” cried Lisette Grimo,. catching . the 
beaming eyes of the artisan, “ you should be green 
and yellow with chagrin. She is lost to you, I have 
great joy in that little fact.” 

The general heard and understood her, With a 
firm, frank voice, he said, as he led Blanche to the 
artisan : 

“In acknowledging Blanche as my child, I do not 
rob you, noble young man, of your right to love her, 
to be loved by her, nor of your hope to make her your 
wife.” 

“Oh, general!” criod the artisan, as Blanche glided 
to his open arms. 

“ Had I not seen and heard that which proved your 
spotless honour, and nobility of character,”’ con- 
tinued La Mothier, “it is not probable that I should 
have so readily accepted you as a favoured suitor for 
the hand of my daughter, No narrative, no matter 
how urged, nor by whom, could have placed before 
me your true character and worth, as haa been done 
by what has passed in this room.” 

“Oh!” thought the old doctor, “it was well that I 
lanned things as I did, La Mothier is as proud as 
ucifer, but he has the heart and warm impulses of 

a good and sensible man. Ha! Lisette,” he added, 
aloud, ‘You see, you have not even the contempti- 
ble satisfaction of depriving two young and devoted 
hearts of the pleasure of being united for ever.” 

“Still,” cried the old woman, “I think that 
which I am able to say may be worth something. At 
least, I shall not say it, unless I be well rewarded.” 

“Woman,” said the general, “years ago your 
band of thieves, ‘ The Snake-Charmers,’ robbed me 
of certain documents, papers, deeds, and titles of 
real estate, the loss of which has been for years a 
source of great vexation tome: A few weeks ago, 
when I first came to Lyons, I saw you and recog- 
vised you in the street. You did not see me.” 

“No; I wish I had,” muttered Lisette. 

“ Believing that you might have those papers in 
your possession, or that among your effects some 
trace of them might be found, I employed an agent 
to secretly examine your trunks, or whatever you 
might keep your valuables in. This agent told me that 
you had @ chest which you especially valued, and 
that it wonld be impossible to examine that chest 
without first obtaining a key to the lock of your 
bedroom door—that the key of the lock, which was 
of strange construction, was carried by a young girl 
whom you claimed as your niece. I did not believe 
that you had any niece, though that was possible. 
Ihad never seen the girl you said was your niece, 
aor cared to see her, for,as I have said, I had no 
suspicion that my child was alive. I ordered my 
agent, Coulot Andre, to obtain an impression of the 
key carried by the girl, and he contrived to do so. 
With that impress I visited the shop of this young 
man, whe is now aware of my only purpose in de- 
siring a key like that which was carried by his be- 
trothed. As regards anything you may have to say 
for or against the belief I have that Blanche De 
Moulaine is my daughter, I care nothing. I accept 
as a fact, the belief that she is Loeletta La Mothier. 
You and I may bargain for the stolen title-deeds.” 

“Ho! you are not so easy as you would — 
baer La Mothier,” cried the old wyrian, ins 

ently. é 

“Do not be insolent tome. It is true that Dr. 
Planche has promised you shall be as free to leave 
his house as you were to come in, and I shall not 
attempt to step between you and his word,” said La 
Mothier, firmly. “But I shall accompany you to the 
street, and there I shall arrest you.” 

There was so much fire in the eyes of the general 
that the old woman at once subdued her tone and 
manner, 

“Why do you intend to arrest me?” she asked. 

“ First, that you may be punished for your crimes. 
Second, that you may be deprived of all power to 
‘commit more crimes. Third, that in open court it 
shall be proved that Blanche is my daughter.” 

“And this is all the reward that I am to receive 
for coming here of my own free will? Oh!” 

“You have confessed nothing. You have ad- 
mitted nothing. You have denied everything.” 

“Then I am to be arrested 2?” 

“You are to be arrested and punished, vile old 
‘woman. You have been prompted to come here by 
some powerful motive of which we know nothing. 
You probably saw the net of circumstantial proof 
closing around you, and you hastened to make a 
virtue of necessity. If you have anything to say, 
it will be best for you to say it, and trust to my 
clemency.” 

“What a fool I was to give up my knife !” thought 
Lisette Grimo. “At least I could have given this 
proud La Mothier a scratch! Oh, I was foolish.” 

“Come,” said Dr. Planche, “it is time you were 
gone. Open the door, Antoine, and let her go.” 


“ Stop ; I want my property first.” 

“ Your atm Zz 

“Certainly. My knife.” 

“ Your knife, being poisoned, is an illegal weapon. 
I am! present it to the superintendent of the 

ice. 

“If I state, under oath, before a magistrate, all I 
know about the girl,” whined the now terrified old 
woman, “will you promise me not to have me ar- 
rested? If I doall I can to prove that Blanche is 
your child, will you promise not to arrest me, and 
never to molest me for anything that [ have done?” 

‘**I will promise that, Lisette Malus,” replied the 
general. 

“And all that are here promise the same?” de- 
manded the old woman, with a glance around, 

Receiving a satisfactory reply, she continued : 

“I came here hoping to be able to win a large 
reward. I was foolish to trust myself out of La Croix 
Rousse, but then La Croix Rousse was no safe place 
for me. I have escaped from there. I have nothing 
to gain now. My game is all spoiled. Come, let a 
magistrate be sent for, that all I Lave to say may be 
written down and sworn to,” 

“ There is no necessity to send for a magistrate,” 
said Dr. Planche. “I am @ magistrate of Lyons, 
recently appointed by the government.” 

**Good. I am glad of that,” remarked Lisette. 
“ Are you ready to set down what 1 wish to swear 
to?” 

“Yes, lam ready; say on.” 

“ The girl Blanche is a child of Henri La Mothier, 
and his wife Leola de Vale. She is tue infant 
Leoletta La Moihier, whom Barbe Rousseau stole 
from the house of Henri La Mothier on the night of 
the 14th of December, 1818, in Paris, and who was 
hurled by Barbe Rousseau into the Seine from Pont 

Neuf. I rescued her to spite Barbe Rousseau; and 
that at some future time I might gain a great reward 
from Henri La Mothier. I procured the body of a 
female infant of her age, and placed upon that body 
oue of Leoletta’s shoes. ‘I'hen I concealed the 
body in water until its features had become 
unrecognizable. Then I secretly cast the body 
into the Seine, where I knew it would be found 
by the river-police. All resulted as I expected 
and desired. Mothier, deceived by the shoe, 
buried and mourned over the body, believing it 
to be that of his ehild, The child has never been 
out of my sight a week at a time since I rescued her. 
I gave her the name of Blanche de Moulaine, and 
she has never been known by any other. When I 
fled from France, I went with her to Naples. We 
lived there many years. I had some money and 
made more, so that we lived respectably. 1 was 
careful to rear Blanche piously and virtuously. I 
don’t say that I was ever pious or virtuous, or ever 
wanted to be. I swear, however, that no mother 
could have been more careful of the morals and 
habits of her child than I was of those of Blanche. 
I don’t say I was so for any other reason than this— 
I knew La Mothier would pay a great reward all the 
more willing to regain his child as pure and spotless 
as she was when he lost her. I don’t say I deserve 
any credit for that, either. Perhaps I might say so 
if I wasn’t known so well. At least, there she is, as 
pure and spotless as any girl in Europe. I don’t 
regretit, either. As far as I was ever able to be 
attached to anything, I was fond of her. I am sorry 
Iever beat her. Lay all that to my bad temper. 
When we left Naples, we came to Lyons. We have 
been in Lyons several years, living very quietly. 1 
taught Blanche how to weave, and made her work at 
theloom. I was all the time trying to hear some- 
thing of La Mothier, but he was beyond my search. 
Besides, I was afraid to make much stir, fearing 
recognition. I believed all of ‘The Snake-charmers’ 
were dead; and until the day I lost Blanche, I had 
no suspicion that my brother, Barbe Rousseau, was 
alive. A short time before, Le Scorpion tried some 
trick on me, I think he was after a chance to rob 
my chest. That was the first of my knowledge that 
he was still alive. NowI will tell you of the robbery 
of my chest.” 

Lizette Grimo then related that which is known to 
the reader, but said nothing of the terrible trick she 
had played upon Papa Canton. She said, simply: 

“I managed to escape—it does not matter how, 
and I came straight here. The clothes and things 
the child had on when I dragged her from the Seine, 
and the papers, parchments, &c., I tovk from Henri 
La Mothier’s house are no longer in my possession. 
I can’t say they ever will be again.” 

“Tt would give me great pleasure to recover the 
clothing,” remarked the general, when Lisette Grimo 
had concluded; “though I do not desire that asa 
corroboration of the story you have told. But, if 
possible, the papers must be recovered, or the law- 
suits in which I am involved with certain claimants 
for a part of my estates will continue for years a 





source of ‘vexation and expense. My child being re- 


stored to me, pure and spotless, Lisette Malus, I for- 
give you freely for all the past. Recover those papers, 
and I will fill your pockets with gold and aid you to 
leave France, so that you may live in ease, and, per- 
chance, repent and reform.” 

Lisette Grimo reflected for a time, and then said: 

“It isa bargain. I know I shall risk my life; but 
I must have something to defend myself with. I 
have two malicious fiends to deceive. I must have 
my knife. It is the only weapon they fear.” 

“You shall have your knife,” said the doctor. “I 
be iy it to youin the street.” 

“You dare not trust me with it, my brave doc- 
tor?” sneered the old woman, rising and drawing 
her shaw] about her. 

“No,” replied the doctor, promptly. “You are a 
spiteful and venomons old witch. Having this 
dreadful weapon in your hand you might be tempted 
to try to use it on some of us, and then some of us 
would be forced to put a ball through your head.” 

Here the doctor took a pistol from a drawer, cocked 
it, and gave it toAntoine, He then armed himself 
in like manner, and said: 

“There is a volcano of baffled avarice and hate 
raging in your heart, Lisette Malus. You are de- 
sperate enough to throw away your own vile and 
forfeited life,in an attempt to take oneof ours. That 
revengeful desire glares in your eyes.” 

Such desire did, indeed, sparkle from every feature 
of the old woman. With that envenomed knife in 
her hand, within that room, she felt assured that she 
could stab or slash, or, at least, scratch more than 
one ere she could be shot down. 

The prudence of the doctor baffled her. She had 
come to shear, and was going away shorn, as yet 
undecided whether to again make common cause 
with Barbe Rousseau and Le Scorpion, or to make 
an attempt to win the reward promised by La Mo- 
thier for the recovery of the lost parcliments 





CHAPTER XXII, 
Must a dead man not be looked upon 
That living one was feared of? Give me wayf 
Chastelard. 

“Opzn the door, Antoine, and let her pass out,” 
said the doctor. “ When you are in the street, Li- 
sette Malus, I will toss you your vile weapon.” 
Followed by Antoine and the doctor, Lisette Grimo 
passed from the office after a scowl and grimace at 
all within it, and was soon standing upon the pave- 
ment before the house, looking up at the doctor, as 
he paused on the steps. 
“There, take your accursed knife !” he said, as he 
tossed it towards her. 
It was in its sheath, and the quick clutch of the 
old woman caught it, as it flew through the air. She 
hid it under her shawl, and hurried away. 

“TI do not know that we have done well in per- 
mitting her to escape so easily,”’ thought the doctor, 
as he gazed after her. “She is a venomous old 
woman, and may give us trouble hereafter.” 

He returned to bis friends in the office; and we 
will follow Lisette Grimo. 

She hurried towards La Croix Rousse with the 
same haste and directness that had marked her steps 
when leaving that quarter. 

“T must riskeit,” she thought, as she hurried on 
from street to street. “Ido not think Canton lied 
when he said they were to be gone all day. Perhaps 
I had best make the most of bad luck, and try to get 
those papers. I don’t want to lose my chest, either 
—all my clothes and things, There’s more to be 
made out of La Mothier than out of an alliance with 
Barbe Rousseau and Le Scorpion. It’s hard to be 
thwarted so badly, after all my plannings and wait- 
ing of fifteen years, but there is no help for it now. 
The girl is lost to me, and all chance of ever making 
a grand fortune out of her. I think I had better try 
to recover the papers. T'o evenattemptthat, I must 
feign to be friends with those two villains. They've 
got all my money, too—all my dear savings—oh! 
nearly a hundred thousand francs!” 

This reflection nearly drove Lisette Grimo wild. 

“T have a great mind to lie in wait for them in 
that room, and make an end of them as they come 
in. But then Le Scorpion is fearfully quick with his 
knife, and it is just as dangerous as mine. Then 
there are two of them.” 

Perplexed and undecided still, the old woman at 
length arrived at the door of the room in which she 
had left Papa Canton. 

She peeped in. Papa Canton was there yet, 
swinging by his dead hands to the rope ladder. 

“Good!” muttered Lisette Grimo. “It is plain 
that no one has been in since I left.” » 

Again she went out, While out, she purchased a 
stout cord, with which she returned. She climbed 
up the rope ladder to the room above, made fast one 
end of the cord to her chest, dragged the chest to 
the edge of the trap-door, and, after passing the cord 





around one end of the bed-post, lowered the chest 
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to the floor below. This being done, she descended, 
untied the cord, and dragged the chest out into the 
hall. Leaving the chest there, she again went into 
the street, procured the services of a porter, and had 
her chest carried away. 

It was after dark when Barbe Rousseau and Le 
Scorpion returned to the room. They entered to- 
gether, rudely, as was their custom. 

“Heh!” cried Barbe Rousseau, halting after a 
single step into the room, and unable, in the total 
darkness, to see anything. _“No light! Ho, Papa 
Canton! Why have you nolight? Come, strike a 
light—quickly—for we have a basket of the best red 
wine for you.” 

There was no reply. A dead stillness followed 
the words of Barbe Rousseau. 

“ A light, old sot!” screeched Le Scorpion, im- 
patiently, “Do youhear? A light!” 

There was no reply, and Barbe Rousseau called 
out: 

“ Come, have you stolen out ?” 

** No doubt he is tipsy, or has got tired of waiting 
for us, and stolen out fora sly drink. Here, I have 
a box of matches in my pocket—I will myself strike 
a light.” 

The matches of 1834 were not like the matches of 
1870. They were slow and very uncertain burners, 
and before Le Scorpion had succeeded in igniting a 
match sufficiently well to permit him to step out in 
search of the lamp always standing on the table, 
Barbe Rousseau, who was groping about, stumbled 
over something, and fell headlong. 

He was too active to have been tripped had he not 
been encumbered with a basket, filled with bottles of 
wine, antl provisious, and unexpectedly encountered 
the body of Papa Canton, for it. was that over which 
he had st imbied. 

“ Ab!" vried Le Scorpion, letting fall his match ; 
“you startled me. Ho! that was.a bad fall—es- 
pecially for the bottles. Wait—I will light another 
match.” 

“ Pest!” roared Barbe Rousseau, in a rage, and by 
the touch recognizing the presence ef Papa Canton 
“It is true. Here he lies. A pummeling in the ribs 
will do you no harm.” 

Whereupon, believing that the prostrate old sot 
was simply tipsy, and wishing to arouse him roughly, 
Barbe Rousseau began to thump and beat that which 
he could not see, laying out with fearful violence, 
and exclaiming : 

“Wake up, wake up, old soaker and sloth that 
you are! How dare you fall asleep.in our absence? 
Pll break your ribs!” 

“Curse these matches!” cried Le Scorpion, 
“ They are wet; they will not burn long enough to 
catch the splinter.” 

* Ho!” roared Barbe Rousseau, who had made a 
discovery while hammering at the dead man, 

Something in his tone warned Le Scorpion, who 
was still making ineffectual attempts to ignite his 
wet matches, that something had gone wrong. He 
paused, and yelled out, impatiently: 

“Well, what is the matter?” 

“This man is dead!” 

“Bah!” 

“True! Isay Papa Canton is dead.” 

“Oh, a fit, perhaps!” 

“No; cold, and lis arms are raised up, They are 
—oh, torture! A trick—a trap! Great Heaven! 
A light—quick! A trick of Lisette! Fury! Iam 
fast by both hands!” 

True! Barbe Rousseau, in groping about with 
his angry hands, had grasped with one the scarf, and 
instinctively clutched the scarf with the other to free 
that which was secured by the keen, barbed hooks. 

Lisette Grimo had, without intending it, caught 
another fish—a bigger fish than Papa Canton—in 
fact, so to say, a whale; 

Le Scorpion, bewildered by the fierce cries of pain 
and rage of his comrade, and unable to see what was 
ue cause, at length succeeded in lighting the 
amp. 

As its rays filled the room, Le Scorpion beheld the 
rope-ladder hanging down from the trap-door above ; 
the dead body of Papa Canton, with its dead bands 
clutching the fatal searf; and Barbe Rousseau on his 
knees, which rested on the body of PapaCanton, and 
his hands fastened to the same scarf, a few inches 
above those of the dead man. 

“Quick! the sabre there in the corner!” cried 
Barbe Rousseau, whose features, always hideous, 
were now positively diabolical in their expression of 
horror, terror, and rage. 

“Ho! the trick of the scarf and fish-hooks!” ex- 
claimed Le Scorpion. “She played that on the 
police-detective in Paris, yoars ago. Ha! so she has 
escaped !” 

* The sabre—the sabre!” roared Barbe Rousseau. 
“Itis inthe corner there, Quick! No doubt the 
hooks are poisoned! Quick !—smite off my hands at 
the wrists!—there is no other way to save my life!” 





“Oh, the hooks are poisoned—no doubt of that,” 
said Le Scorpion, as he glanced at the face and 
hands of dead Papa Canton, “ You bid me smite off 
your hands ?” 

He had drawn the keen and glittering sabre from 
its sheath, and was standing near the entrapped 
wretch. 

“ There is no antidote, is there?” groaned Barbe 
Rousseau. 

“T do not know what venom Lisette has used,” 
replied Le Scorpion. “If that of the coral snake of 
the Brazils, there is no antidote—especially as you 
must haye a dozen hooks in your hands.” ; 

“ A dozen! a thousand at least !” cried Barbe Rous- 
seau. ‘“ My hands are pierced everywhere! Smite! 
off with them! better be handless than lifeless! 
Quiek—or the cursed venom will get into my blood! 
Smite!” 

The one eye of Le Scorpion glared with a kind of 
delight, mingled with terror. had ever held this 
man in awe and a species of respect. He had ever 
hated, too, while he feared him. He raised the sabre 
and was about to strike, when Barbe Rousseau cried 
out: 

“ Halt! first tie a cord tight around each arm— 
above the elbow—or I may bleed to death before I 
can find a surgeon. Haste—there is stout twiue on 
the floor at your feet, use it; rip up my sleeves, so 
that you may bind the flesh, and veins, and arteries 
firmly.” 

In a few minutes Le Scorpion had obeyed, and then 
Barbe Rousseau called out : 

“ Strike!” 

Le Scorpion struck twice. At each blow he smote 
off a hand—a hand of Barbe Rousseau—a hand that 
had committed a thousand crimes, a thousand in- 
famous deeds—two crime-stained hands, ever eagerly 
grasping to do evil, to plunder, to destroy, to rob, to 
murder, 

At the first blow Barbe Rousseau made no sound. 
At the second he howled a curse, fearful, intense, 
like the how] of a beast shot down suddenly, and 
sprang to his feet, holding his bleeding stumps be- 
fore him. 

He darted towards the door, shouting: 

“A surgeon! a surgeon! in the name of, life a 
surgeon. Come—aid me!’’ . 

He was out of the room in a second, and rushing 
down the great stairway—alone ; for Le Scorpion 
did not go with him, nor leave the room. 

On the contrary, Le Scorpion tossed the sabre 
aside, laughing horribly, as if he had performed a 
very pleasing feat, and saying, with a leer from his 
single eye at the two dissevered hands: 

“To think that, after all, I should have lived to 
cut off those hands! Ho! he sneered at my one eye 
this morning—this very day! How queer! and now 
he has no hands. I'd rather lose an eye than two 
hands—ho! as for that, I’d rather lose two eyes than 
both hands, Perbaps the loss of his hands may save 
his life—only a perhaps, for that poison is deadly 
quick, Yet there is a little or no flesh on those bony 
hands—all bone, sinew and cord, and hard skin— 
bah! there was no need to cut his hands off; for 
there was scarcely flesh enough on them to absorb 
the poison rapidly. Very different from your fat 
hands, old Papa Canton. So Lisette bas escaped. 
She has managed it very well. How did she get that 
rope? Befooled old Canton in some way, no doubt. 
It was well for her that she did. Papa Canton 
intended to kill her. I was in hopes he would. But 
for Barbe Rousseau I would have killed the old 
woman myself. Queer! If he had not insisted on 
sparing her life he would now have his hands, It is 
always folly to be merciful, I wonder where she is? 
Oh, there seems to be a note on the table—so there 
is—and from Lisette too: 

“*T am out, bag and baggage,’ with a vengeance 
too,” added Le Scorpion, as he read a Scrawl Lisette 
Grimo had left when she departed, ; 

“*Tf you want to see me, inquire for me at the 
Golden, Loom. If you don’t come to fair. terms with 
me, and give me back that of which you have robbed 
me, I will report all I know to General Henri 
La Mothier,’” 

“ Ho!” thought Le Scorpion, when he had read so 
far; ‘‘so she has not made haste to make a bargain 
for herself with La Mothier! What a simpleton! 
Now, had I been in her place, I should have lost no 
time in making terms with La Mothier. What a 
silly old woman—‘if we don’t give her. back what 
we have stolen,.she will go to General La Mothier!’ 
Why, the old fool is far from being sharp—but as we 
grow old we lose our shrewdness—and Lisette has 
been growing o]d several years. Come, that fish- 
hook trick shows she has not lost all her wits. But 
perhaps we wronged her, Perbaps she did not 
intend to play for herself alone But what more 
does she say?” 

There was very little more left in the scrawl— 
only this: 





“Tf you think Iam not in earnest, kiss Papa Can- 

ton’s hands forme. T will wait only # few hours. 
“Yours, Lisette.” 

“No doubt you are in earnest,” muttered Le Scor. 
pion, with a grimace and ashudder, “What if I, 
and not Barbe Rousseau, had stumbled over the dead 
sot, I should never have had the nerve to say, * Here, 
smite off my hands.’ What would life be to me with- 
out my hands. Come, I will gosee Lisette at the 
Golden Loom. But first, let me remove all proofs of 
how the death of Papa Canton came about.” 

With this purpose he turned his attention to the 
removal of the rope-ladder. 

(To be continned.) 





have been frozen to death. 
We have our own opinion of a man who will stand 
at his post of duty until he becomes a military 
icicle, tather go warm himself and die com- 
fortabl lash. Tt 


THEY having such cold weather in Russia 
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weighing about 220lb. The tube; which is of 
bronze, is 64 feet. long, rests on.a moveable carriage 
of a penne construction; differing, moreover, 
is provided with f eae ey 
is or e gun at 
any elevation up to ' As the resistance of the 
air prevents the flight.of a prajectile from preserv- 
ing a true and brings a down at a 
much greater ¥ 4 than that at which it rises, an 
elevation of 75 deg. implies.e descent. at.80 deg. at 
least, or per more, so that such a shell would 
strike a vessel very nearly af sight angles ; but 
then the range wonld, of course, be very limited. 
The number of the groovesin this Prussian mortar 
is 30, and the angle of their twist is 7 deg. The 
breech is closed by double w Pieces, 

THE manufacture of alcohol from reindeer moss, 
which was set on foot in 1867 by M. Sternberg, 
Professor of Chemistry at Stockholm, has been 
carried on to some extent in Sweden, andis about 
to be introduced into Norway. At present, large 
Me emer of grain and potatees are consumed in 

e' manufacture of spirits. It is to be hoped that 
the production of alcohol from ‘less valuable 
material will coy to ae gee of 
Scandinavia, setting at liberty e 
—— of food-stuffs at: present destroyed by dis- 


A Picxep-vpe Love Lerrer—tThe following 
letter was picked up the other ‘in a leading 
thoroughfare in Nottingham »—‘ i 
Lizzie —Your communication was to 
day morning. It'was. with tearful eye and aching 
heart that 1 read, line-by line, its unwelcome con- 
tents. Whatever has induced.you to writejas you 
have done, I am,thoroughly bewildered in attempt- 
ing to discover. When I was last in your company 
you seemed more beantiful and affectionate than I 
remember you ever to have seemed before, The 
words you then spoke seemed to fall like stray 
music from the harps of celestials on ravished 
ears. C) sure of the hand and the kiss you 
gave at p seemed like the tonchés of some 
enchantress, thrilling my whole nature: As I 
walked home my heart pa id strong and quick 
with joy as vision after vision of the contemplated 
future rose up before me. I thought. we were the 
happiest couple beneath the stars. When I retired 
to my chamber it was only to dream of’ thee my 
(may I still’call thee so) ever dearest earthly joy- 
Oh Lizzie! whatever have I'done that'you should 
determine to dissolve our union of hearts. You 
know that I have loved you with an ever increasing 
renee « and I feel ay that I could suffer even 
to the , if that were necessary. on your be- 
half. I love and I shall whiny men heart 
will throb. i cannot live if you! love me not. Oh 
Lizzie if youdespise me, my future, which I thought 
so bright and glad, will be all gloom and sadness- 
I must droop and die now—despised and desolate. 
But you won’t allow this to be,.will you, darling * 
You who declared that none should have your heart 
but me, will you—-can you pa me my affec- 
_ tions and embrace another's Ligzie, do not. 
parton Teun i cing nas bo horizon of my dis- 
consolate an irit by saying once more, 
‘1 love you.’ Write, dearest, by return, and say if 
ron, reconsider your conclusions and love me as 
beforc. I wait in painful suspense your reply. 
Believe x vours in unaltered love. * * * * 
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“Tra Leaves.”—Under circumstances, it 
isa misnomer to call infused tea-leaves ‘“exhausted,” 
as they still contain a large proportion of such ma- 
terial as We every day consume. in the form 
bread, beef, and vegetables, viz. in Souchong 46 
per cent., and in gunpowder 4°40 per eent. of mitro- 
gen. It needs but a glatce to see that, apart from 
any putrefactive decomposition which may be dis- 
covered in red-dried tea-leaves, they are not unfit 
for human food, if consumed as a vegetable, 


ee 





-- ——-4 


FACETI A. 
A WELL- 


OWN cl has been lecturing 
on “ What ave mado of.” If he could tell us 
what women (of fashion) are made of, his discourse 
would be absorbing. 

A BACHELOR friend says that he dislikes young 
ed “because they are apt to give 





marri 
themselves heirs.” 


THE man Who “lighted up with emotion” says it | the 


is cheaper than gas. 
A TERRIBLE INFANT. 

The other’  &, by ere pe hi Meta 4 
Thve- bang ali o-year-old présent, ane of the 
ladies asked him if he Would no$ Kies hee, He an- 
8 3 


undertook to tell how many were at the party. 
“The two Crogans was one, meself was two, Mike 
Finn. was: three, and—and—who the mi was 
four? Let me see feats his fingers), the two 
Crogans was one, Mike Finn was two, meself was 
three, and--bedad! there was four of us; but.St. 
Patrick couldn’t tell the naw of the other! Now 
it’s meself that have it! Mike Finn was one, the 
two Crogari# was two, méself was three, and—and 
—be the powers, TI think there was but three of us, 
after all!’* : 

“Do you think,” asked Mra. Pepper, “ that a lit- 
tle temper is a bad thing in a woman?” “ Cer- 
tainly not, ma'am,” rep a gallant philosopher ; 
“ it is a good thing, and she ought never to lose it.” 

A , having married aw vory 
homely girl possessor of a fortune, de- 
clared that {t wasn’t the fade of his wife that struck 
him so much: as her figure, 

“Wir do you call me birdie, my dear ?” inqnired 
a wife of her husband. “ Because,’’ was the answer, 
po always associated in my mind, with a 

Miss WILkiNs was a beautiful blonds, and she 
wanted td goto ‘Newport ;\so she told her mother 
to look for somethin: particular for her dear papa. 
“And what is it, pray,” asked her mother, “that 
you wish'so wmeh to find for your dear papa ?”’ 
‘A son-in-law,” was the gentle reply of the blash- 
ing maiden. 

AFFECTATION. 

An affected lady about to be married, in a place 
not over fou¥ hundred miles off, went to look at 
some furniture. She wished particularly to have a 
piece of furniture to set in a corner of the parlour, 
upon which to place books and curiosities. She saw 
several, but they did not suit. Ne ates ae 
not explain. what she wanted. Fi she said; 

“Mister, have you got any with under-trowsers 
in them?” 

_ “ Withwwhatin ?” ejaculated the surprised dealer 
in veneered cherry, &c., “ with what in ?”’ 

“ With: under-trow-trow-trowsers in them.” 

“And what the deuce, madam, would you do 
Mr ee epyet in a piece of furniture like 

a , 

% Why, to-put shells and curiosities in, &c.” 

“Ah! oh! hem! You mean drawers, eh?. Why 
didn’t you. say so? Walk up stairs, ma’am.’’ 

The collapsed, and a footman plaved: her in 
an open chariot quicker than flash, 

THE SLANG OF THE STAGE. 

Here is an old theatrical advertisement :— 

“ Warted’a HEAVY MAN for. the Tragic. and 
Melodramatic business. 

We have heard df “heavy fathers,” but we fancy 
they are chiefly to be met with in light comedies. 
Toask’ for heaviness in any tragio English actor 
appears to.uslike asking for blackness ina black- 

rry, or sweetness ina, sugar-plum. But perhaps 
this heavy man may be wanted to give weight to the 
characters’ he -personates; We ean fancy a. fat 
Hamlet might, merely forthe novelty, make some- 
what of a hit. Certainly his pinguitude, during the 
warm weather, would give especial point to such a 
passage, say, asa— j 
mee too, too solid flesh would melt !’’— 


10}... 
Tenpence-halfpenny per diem is offered by an 
yertiser ip one of last week’s papers, to any lady 


who is willing to undertake the. duties of governess 
to five children and look after their “‘wardrobes,’”’ 
She must havea thorongh knowledge of English, 


of | Music, French, and so on—we were ee 


‘sew on,”’ for the situation seems to combine tha 


announcement really means that the governess is 
also ex to-act as family washerwoman. Why 
not! ember, ladies, the salary is sixteen 
pounds! You say that a good cook gets more than 
that. Ah, but remember you are not to fulfil 
her fanctions. You have simply to teach the ehil- 
dren, English, French, music, and of course any 
other accompli mts you may happen to have 
acquired, and it’s tenpence-halfpenny evety day in 
year, remember, and possi you may be 
permitted to see your fri 








HOW IT SEEMS. 
Srars in the midnight’s blue abyss, 
So closely shine they seem to kiss ; 
But, darling, they are far apart; 
They close not beating heart to heart) 
And high in glory many a star 
Glows, lighting other worlds afar, 
Whilst hiding in its breast the dearth 
And darkness of a fireless hearth. 


All happy to the listener seems 

The singer, with his gracious gleams ; 

His music rings, his ardour glow, 

Divinely ; ah, we know, we know ! 

For all the beauty he sheds, we'see 

How bare his own poor life would be; 

He gives ambrosia, wanting bread; 

Makes balm for hearts, with ache of head. 

He finds the laurel budding yet, 

From Love transfigured and teur-wet ; 

They are his life-drops turned to flowers 

That make so sweet this world of ours! 
GeRALD Massey. 





GEMS. 


Tuer more we help others to bear their burden 
the lighter our own will be. 

THREE things are important if wish to keep 
friends—to give much, to ask little, and to take— 
nothing. 

THERE is no fear of knowing too much, though 
there is great fear of practising too little. The 
most doing man shall be the most knowing man. 

Ir is worthy of notice that, while second thoughts 
are best in matters of judgment, first thoughts are 
always to be preferred in matters that relate to 


ity. 

THOUGH we seem grieved at the shortness of life 
ae we are wishing every period of it at an 
. The minor longs to be of age, then to be a 
man of business, then to make up an estate, then 

to arrive at honours, then to retire. 
A TENDER conscience is like the apple of a man’s 
eye, the least dust that gathers into it affects it. 
@is no surer and better way to know whether 
our consciences are stupid than to 
rm gg what impression small sins make upon 

them. 





Risk AuutAn Bey.—This person, whose trial in 
Belgium caused so much interest some time since, 
is about to appear again before a law court in the 
character of a plaintiff. It appears that Risk Allah 
took passage on board the steamer Teverino for 
Beyrout, but the vessel was wrecked and his bag- 
gage was lest. He has made a claim toa large 
amount upon the Messageries Impériales, and this 
being repudiated by the company, he has com- 
meneed @ suit in the First Chamber of they Civil 
Tribunal of Paris. 

Lapy Eastrake has presented to the National 
Gallery the picture of J ag may, yeaa the 
death of St. Peter Martyr. This is the second pic- 
ture which has been presented by her ladyship. 

Wercut or Str James Siurson’s Bram— 
The weight of Sir James’s brain, ineluding the ¢ere- 
bellum, was fifty-four ounces. Whilst, as it is 
well known, the ratio between intellect and size of 
brain is by no means eloge, yet there can be no doubt 
that it is very importent. Most of our great men 
have had large crania. The male bram ranges 
chiefly between forty-six and fifty-three: ounces, its 
average being forty-nine and a half (Qain and 


‘Sharpey). That of Cuvier is stated to have weighed 


sixty-four.ounces, and that of the late Dr. Aber- 





combie sixfy-three ounces, but it is possible that 
some error may have crept in the use of weights of 


different standards, If not, Sir James’s brain, 
whilst much above the average, did not nearly 
reach those of the celebrated men we have men- 
tioned; but at, the same time, the convolutions 
were re numerous ; they were, says a 
correspondent, * twisting and twining round each 
other, asif they could not findroom within the head.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THe following is a recipe for the preservation of 
milk: To every litre of unskimmed milk, previously 
poured into a well-annealed glass bottle, add forty 
centigrammes (about 6 grains) of bicarbonate of soda. 
Place the bottle (which must be well corked) con- 
taining the milk, for about four hours in a water bath, 
heated to 90 deg. Cent. (194 deg. Fah.) On being 
taken out, the. bottle is varnished over with tar ; and 
in that state the milk contained in it will keep sound 
and sweet for several weeks. 

ArtiFiciaL Marie. — An excellent imitation 
marble veneer can, it is said, be made by first boiling 
6 lbs. of glue in) sixteen pints of water, until it is 
cleared of deleterious substances, and then adding 
thereto a pint of glycerine. Next boil 3 lbs. of resin 
in three pints of linseed oil, until the resin is entirely 
dissolved. Mix the above solutions in a boiling 
state, and stir the composition until it becomes of a 
white colour. The colours required to be mized 
with this white composition for purposes of ornamen- 
tation and design are separately siftedin a dry pow- 
dered state. A suitablequantity of each colour is then 
placed in heap ona slab or other surface, and a 
hollow or'recess made therein to receive as:much of 
the above-described composition in a boiling state as 
will absorb the colour, and this mixture is then 
kneaded. until it attains the consistency of putty. 








4ISCELLANEOUS. 


An international exhibition is to be opened at 
Cassel on the first:of June this year, and will con- 
tinue open for three months. 

WirnHin two days last week there arrived at 
Greenock, in two vessels from Trinidad, 18,000 
cocoa-nuts. 

Tae Queen has expressed her intention to give a 
prize of one thousand fratics for the best figure, 
sculpture or painted, by female artists under 25 
— of age, in the international exhibition of 1871. 

e competition will be international. 

An Irantan Mystary.—A Florence letter states 

M..Leman, the French Consul-General at Leg- 
horn, having been warned that the parties who 
lately murdered the Austrian Consul Inghiram, in- 
tended also to assassinate him, made his eseape, 
and took refuge on board a French ship. The pre- 
fect of Leghorn offered him a boat of the Italian 
navy to put him-on board, but the consul thought 
it more dignified to go in his own boat, and ulti- 
mately the prefect accompanied him in that, while 
two boats bearing police agents escorted him. 

Tue visit of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal to this 
country is connected with a reduction of his an- 
a a bargained in 1770, it is said, to pay him 
318, . & year “for ever.” A few years azo we 
reduced this to 160,000/. a year “for ever,” and that 
sum, itis now said, has n reduced to 73,000/., 
although to keep up appearances, we still make the 
Nawab sign a receipt for 160,000/. Mr. Grant Duff 
says itis alla matter of account; bat others say 
the Nawab must expect his allowatice to be cut 
down in this economising age, notwithstanding the 
ori bargain. 


ARTHQUAKE IN Natau.—Durban was visited 
with a severe earthquake shock on the 18th of 
March. About twenty minutes to two o'clock, just 
as people were mostly sitting down to their tiffin 
or dinner, a sharp and sudden shock was felt ; 
many seemed conscious of héaring an explosion, 
but this sensation was probably caused by the 
a 7 shaking.of houses, windows, and furniture, 
all of which rattled with greater or less disturbance. 
Great difference of opinion is expressed as to the 
direction taken by the wave. On the news being 
telegraphed to ge toga it- was received there as 
a joke, no shock of the kind having been ry pe 
We are inclined to think, therefore, that the earth- 
quake was confined to the coast. 

We understand that on the abolition of the im- 
pressed stampthe Government will supply stamped 
wrappers for the conveyance’of newspapers, Which 
plan will do away with the inconvenience that 
would otherwise result from the abolition of the 
inpevenne stamp and the sompelesey une of the 
adhesive stamp. The new stamp to be employed 
has been decided upon. It will be similar to tho 
present stamp, but one third sinaller, and 
instead of the words ‘* pos one Penny it will 
have the words “ postage halfpenny.” e colour 
of the new stamp, as at present arranged, will be 





dark purple. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


8, L. B—Handwriting very fair. 

Caprain R, 8.—Declined with thanks. 

Lupsar.—Handwriting free and good. 

J. H.—Yes, if you are able to prove it with clearness. 

M. S.—Apply at any Infantry rete near to your 
residence, or at the headquarters of any regiment of Vo- 
lunteers. 

A Constant Reaper.—The training time is not yet 
fixed. Possibly in a few days you may be able to obtain 
the information at the headquarters of the regiment. 

J. M. E.—Handwriting boldand good. Colour of hair, 
pretty light brown. The warm weather has, we should 
think, cured the chilblains. A little mild medicine and 
plenty of. out-door exercise are likely to send away your 
other ailments. 

Birrerness.—l. It is probable that a little sal volatile, 
- plied witha clean sponge, will answer the purpose. 2. 

acts asa yellow dye; but is not otherwise injurious. 
z The ammonia, having a stimulant, might be beneficial. 

Ayxious.—In the first instance, the time would be 
about a month: In the second, it is uncertain. In nei- 
ther case could the letter be returned, unless it contained 
the name and address of the writer. 

Bivue« Bett.—We should say no. On the contrary, it is 
probable the apprentice would have a right of action 
against the master for breach of covenant. This opinion 
is, of course, subject to a perusal of the indenture. 

A Sartor. —The depth of the seain the English Channel 
between France and England is 300 ft. ; in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 1,000ft.; off the south-east coast of Spain, 
6,000ft. ; west of the Cape of Good Hope, 16,000ft.; and 
off the island of St. Helena, more than ft. 

M. Y.—The word is English, although it is seldom now 
used. If you refer to your dictionary, you will find that 
“* Etwee” signifies a case for any pocket instrument, such 
as a knife or scissors. 

P. C.—As the engagement has lasted so long, and there 
is still no chance of a marriage, it would be better for 
both parties to agree to terminate an acquaintance 
which cannot be beneficial to either. 

A City May.—It took about forty years to build St. 
Paul's Cathedral. As far as the interior decorations of 
the dome are concerned, we believe they were never 
completed according to the intention of Sir Christopher 
Wren. There has m recently some talk of carrying 
ut his designs which are still in existence. 

Remorse,—To write and think about a bad habit is not 
the way to get rid of it. Having found out your mistake 
you must be sincere in P ben resolutions to amend, and 
shat isall. Had you told the same tale to any frank and 
manly companion, it is very likely that he would have 
So mepere A replied that you were a thorough “muff.” 

ise early, use the cold bath occasionall iy be cheerful 
and true, throw physic to the dogs, and the doctor's 
pamphlet into the fire. 

Apon1s.—You must believe her, or say farewell to her 
Jove. Love and suspicion cannot ‘co-exist. ‘That we may 
be ay in our opinion, refer to Shakespeare’s son- 
pe 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies ; 


for 
+ + « Love's best habit is in seeming trust, 
etc., etc. 
©: J. A—A good deal has been written about Pope 
pa | Fo is said to be the same person as Pope John 
VIIL It is recorded by some writers that Joann wasao 
woman who pursued her studies and travels in the dress 
of a man, and that though & woman she was promoted to 
the pontificate. The pro's and con's have been stated by 
historians at some length, but the statement isconsidered 
fabulous. 

Crropatra.—To dye black the material must be first 
saturated with the acetate or iron mordant and then 
boiled in a decoction of logwood and madder. To im- 
prove the complexion, take a little brimstone and treacle 
every morning before breakfast. 

ALFRED complains that the description, which our 
lady correspondents give of themselves, is often too 
meagre. He would like to know if the face is round or 
oval, if the eyes are lustrous or opaque, animated or qui- 
escent, i if the lips are thin or thick, and so forth. We 
are afraid he is somewhat exacting, ‘and recommend him 
to don his hesitating humour and to seek the ac- 
quaintance of that lady whose description, such as it is, 
comes nearest to his beau-ideal. 


A Novics.—Oorinthian is an appellation often given to 
2 





men of wealth whose habits are somewhat luxurious. 
Corinth, in days of old, was a city in which the a 
of the world found er devotees. It was to 
orator Demosthenes resorted to pay a visit to 
the celebrated Lais. When he was informed that the 
value of the present she was accustomed to ve was a 
talent—that is, 2 sum equivalent to about 3171. sterling 
—he turved away, and left on record the celebrated say- 
ing: ‘I will not purchase repentance so dear.” 


M.—The law’s delay is much less serious now than it 
was formerly. Even when the ies are most litigious, 
a case is now generally in 
But numerous cases are 
their commencement. There is on record a case which 
lasted 120 years,and then was only settled by a com- 
promise. The es were the heirs of Viscount Lisle, 
and the heirs of Lord Berk pwns pane Seeeeee 
of the reign of Edward IV. the reign 

H. W.—You have a good legal woos ~ as the master 
cannot pay. the expense of the action will ape te u “? ou, 
even if the verdict be in your favour, We sho 
it went be more to your ad aimee 
cancel the agreement ie to be content with the money 
ned bee Fay have already lost, without plunging further 

a a Ee think that the disapprobation of the 
you: its shouldcause you to postpone the wed- 
ding fora ant time, during which inte the matter 
— have serious consideration. Of course, the father 

of the property in his life-time, but if at his 

Sent t remains undisposed of, there is a great prob- 
ability that his daughter will Daneeneriiy be sae entitled to a 
considerable sum. For in Scotland itamen 
one stands upon a different footing to that which it 

asin England. In Scotland ifa man die leaving a wife 
= ay cannot as a general rule pres the eager = 

is perso roperty to a  olanaee exclu such wife 
and child. ened | only have a third of oaak ened 
at his own disp 1 ; and the remaining two-thirds woul 
notwithstanding his will to the contrary, be divided be- 
tween his widow and only child, unless they had been 
expressly excluded by an ante-nuptial contract. 


OVER THE BARS. 


"Twas milking time, and the cows came up 
From the meadows so sweet with clover, 

And stood in the eee while md en d Jane 
Had a quiet chat wi over— 

Such a quiet chat, pire it t searoely seemed 
That a single word was spoken 

While a ¢ spell with the night dews fell, 
And the rhythm of song was unbroken. 


The cattle stood at the lovers’ side, 
Without any show of vexation, 

As though impressed that a five-bar rest 
Was a part of their rest-oration. _ 

And as Jane listened to notes that came 
Right under the bars and over, 

Her heart took wing, like a sill, ‘thing, 
And nestled up close to the Rover. 


So over the bars the lovers lean, 
In the joy. of their sweet communion ; 

And their looks declare that poverty ne'er 
tS) be a bar to their union. 

Oh, sweetest music, go thread your rhymes 
Now under the bars and over ; 

Where pretty Jane, in the eee lane, 
Bewitched the heart of the 


Y. S.—Rennet is prepared from 
sucking-calf's stomach. When the salf has bee 
rtion of the intestines should be immediately se- 

cw Out of it the coagulated milk should be taken 
and examined, and any substance besides curd found 
in it should be carefully removed. The serum left in it 
should be pressed out with a cloth. It should then be 
replaced in the stomach, with a quantity of the 
= salt, and a little alum. The “ckine, or vells, as they 
are called, are then put into a pan, and covered with a 
solution of salt, in which they are sorked for some hours. 
They are afterwards hung up to dry, - piece of flat 
being put crosswise into each to stretch them out. 

hen perfectly dried they look “ike mt. The 
dried skin when required for use is sal! ut into a linen 
bag, and soaked in warm water for some hours. Half a 
ae > of the liquor thus obtained is sufficient to eure 

orty gallons of milk. Experience only can teach a 
person to judge of the proper strength of the rennet li- 
quor. 

James R. B.—The statement was omg A correct at 
the time it was made. The law has been altered within 
afew weeks. By the Naturalisation Act of 1870, real and 
personal property of every description may be taken, 
acquired, te and disposed of by an alien, in the same 
manner as by a natural-born British subject. But an 
alien is mm | qualified even now to hold any state office, 
* Bp any ee ee har Majest i te franchise ; 

wer is in Couneil to sus- 

the epucutiete of the J Ayer as to the ent of 

opeuty by aliens, subjects of any state at war with her 
proper during the continuance of such hostilities. 

Anpaew.—The roof of Westminster Hall is unsupported 
by pillars. The hall is 270 feet jong, and 74 feet broad. 
Ithas the re: peat of e largest room in Euro 
unsup e have read, however, of a 
room in St Phcebare, unbroken by or other 
oe the 1 of which is to be 650 fee 
and the breadth 150 feet. Whether is dasbanan 
destruction in the great fire of 1862 we cannot say. 

Frora R.—Your spelling is likely to improve if, every 
night, you copy care’ yd a porn of our journal, or an 
other interesting work. engaged finger is the thi: 
finger of the right hand. sa epitome of the first portion of 
the tale duly appeared, and contained all the facts ne- 

cessary to be known for the enjoyment of the concluding 
chageaes of the tale. 

A Picron Kexrsr.—You should know the value of the 
birds better than we. Some’ depends on the state 
of the market, but a little less two shillings a pair 
would bea fair price. If you cannot form a ju ent as 
to the precise description, you must study your 





J. P. 
the inner eoet of a 





ks of / 


ornithology. Pigeons often lay before they have com- 
leted their second year, and eeatipes to.do so for three 
iberg, an author who has written on 
this subject, gives an idea of the astonishing fecundi' 
of the Hagel cated pigeon. He asserts that, — 
— only lay two eggs ata time, itis possible for th: 
hatch nine times a year. Thus from Tonatieeduttaoe 
= four years as many as 14,760 young. In reply to your 
other questions: cloth may be shrunk being 
sang Soph parontt ben wre adh corde ty three A 
our procure youa upon 
{he nanigens z ent of poultry for a shilling. 


or four 


er 
that stock at par, whereas it can bebonght in the market 
at 5 or 6 per cent. below par. You must not forget that 
sae makes snlod, For the samoam in rea} a oiaeipal the an- 
‘or the sameamountof principala 
$ Owill Obtains iazyer anaual cum than casetO. 


Per J., twenty-two, and has a es with 
pro fits over 200l. a-year. Respondent should possess a 


private income. 

8S. L. B., twenty-two, medium height, dark brown 
hair and eyes, an affectionate. Respondent must be 
loving, and fond of home; a seaman preferred. 

Ametia J., Dreterea ag 5tt. 3in., a good housekee; 
expert tempered, and = 
Respondent p> t be about Ln -three, dar’ 
and Taffectionate ; a sailor pref 

Cc. J. B., twenty-five, 5ft. Sin., dark brown hair, whis. 
kers, and eyes, dsome, and with an income of 160i. 

r annum. ———- must be about twenty-one, 

oving, and have k hair and eyes; « lady with a tri- 
fling come prefe: 

AuBREY, twenty-six, ‘Bit. 7in., dark, good looking, has 
an income of we a-year, and a comfortable Ng Re- 
spondent must be intelligent and 

mgt he A., trenty-one, 5ft. 7in., good looking, and in 
the N Respondent must be about nineteen, and 
fond of ‘fone. 

w. s. by Soe -one, 5ft. 7in., dark hazel ‘eyes, dark 
brown hai mantel, and in the Navy. —— ent 
must be tall, dar k, good looking, and fond of home. 

Liste Gritden, twenty-two, 5ft. 2in., auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, andin the Navy. wm must not ex- 
ceed twenty-two, ee be domestica: 

Louretta, seven » petite, with rau brown ait, 
black eyes, Spanish ei of face, can sing, dance, and 
play, kes aeet. aud cook a dinner: 

Biancag, twenty, 5ft. 7in., a pretty blonde, with an 
abundanee of light hair, dark eyes, can dance and sing, 
has an income he 1501. per annum, and will have 3001. on 
her y. Respondent should be dark, with 
handsome whiskers and moustache; an in the 
Navy preferred, 

Puitos, twenty-nine, medium bole, Sie © well ode: 
cated, fond of home, and with an pecme of 3001 patel adit’ cod 

Sood tank 


num, ndent must be 
looking. 

Epitu, eighteen, rather tall, brown hair and eyes, lov- 
ing, and amiable. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
fond of home. 

Hixpa, nineteen, 5ft. 6in., luxuriant dark hair, a 
bbe 8 ye ibe tals of music, = domesticated. 

ith handsome whiskers and — 
tache; a anes not xt objected to. Hilda has an income 
of 721 per annum, 


CommuNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Joun B.—We believe your response was wus daly inserted. 
A Lonxty Onn’s letter has been received. 
Hewuy L, must send a proper description of his per- 
sonal camenennce. iad ttentioris to one lady. 
Frep hes to hear from “ Florence B.,” who re- 
sponded to him in No. 307. 
Vioxertra is ed to by “J. BR. W.,” holding 
position in Navy, with every likelihood of pro- 
motion, 
Rosz by—‘ J. 8. B.,” who would be happy to receive 
her carte, with a view to further communication. 
Lonery WILLIAM by—* L. L.,” twenty-one, slight and 
in figure, long wavy hair, of a rich m brown 
colour, fair skin, large blue expressive ey: tes nigra ig eye- 
brows, ated. wk a mA hands and feet, 
onaamm and possessed of proper 
Eb ae, loving, and 


y—U. 8.,” tall, rather 
* tall, dark, affectionate, and domes- 


S by=ee lin 
?. *~ “by—* Ethel H,” nineteen, tall, pretty, ladylike. 
Pen pv ae | blue eyes, fond of pao 4) singing, 
and well educate: 
Witt R. by—‘* Gracie,” twenty, short, and rather fair, 
loins. and fond of home 
Jessiz by—‘* T. H. m’c.” twenty-three, and in busi- 
om on his own account. 
R. by—*‘ Flosey,” seventeen, rather tall, brown 
hair and eyes, loving, ladylike, and fond of home. 





amiable 


*,° moumanty, Vou. XIV. of Taz Lowpow Reapzz, 
Price 4s. 6d 

‘Also, the TrTLz and Inpex to Vou. XIV. Price One 
Pensyyr. 

Pant 85, FoR JUNE, 1s Now Reapr. Paice 64. 


N.B.—CorresronDEnts MUST ADDRESS THEIE LETTERS 
Ay Eprror or “Tus Lowpow Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


+4i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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